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eeee That Compelling Force Some 22,000 people called De 


Moines “home’ in 1879 when the 
Bankers Life Company began business 


It is man’s nature to procrastinate and unless there is some in Iowa's cighel city. Nine years lateg 
. ; a , 1 . ae the town had grown to 50,000 and a 
compelling force to drive a man to do a task today, he is apt to Eiemter of Commnesce Wis manana 
postpone doing it until tomorrow. Early in April, when the Chamber of 
Commerce observed its golden jubilee, 
But waiting until tomorrow may bring disastrous results— Bankers Life was one of 36 Some to 
» $ Yo St. - : — Si : Roa receive a certificate for a half century 
especially to one’s family if life insurance is the subject of ok dada a cians teeeiie ts 
procrastination. Moines. Moreover, the Chamber chose 
: : a Bankers/ifeman, Vice-President W 
Some of the deceased policyholders listed below probably W. Jaeger, as the principal speaker at 
would have procrastinated and died without any life insurance, ies golden jubilee colsbestion. 
had it not been for the “compelling” force of some Connecticut —BLC— 
Mutual representative. lai ae aie al 
The agency force of America is the surest protection for a “The illustration and headline 


create a conflict between the read- 


er’'s love and fear for his wife 


man and his family against the ravages of procrastination. 











future, and his desire to protect notori 
her from poverty .. . The service his first 
_ 1° r ‘ye is the rescuer of the reader from 
Some First Year Death Claims hs Me candid iin hl aanes 
ige Age . Paid by Paid by tional conflict.” 
Issue Death Occupation Cause Death Insured Company Gain 
” 7 9 Te a — e e 
saalinces — arene asteatins $104.08 $2,500 $2.395.92 The ad: A Bankers Life of lowa 
38 38 Funeral Director Cancer 72.38 2,500 2,427.62 creation, captioned, Could Your Wife 
42 42 Millwright Toxic Goitre 33.18 1,000 966.82 Afford To Be a Widow?” published in 
45 45 Lawyer Cerebral Hemorrhage 1,415.00 20,809 19,385 00 ms cana ly Lena ae 
34 35 Farmer Acc. — Falling Timber 27.46 2,000 1,972.54 1, 1938, or « ollier's Weekly, janeal 
45 45 Salesmar Acute Dilation of Heart 55.62 1,500 1,444.38 19 1938. ee ae 
63 63 Executive Cancer 1,705.80 20,000 18,294.20 it” we ; 
$3 88 Lewre Meningitis 67.55 5.000 4932.45 Source of the tribute: An unnamed 
; » of " an ae writer in the March issue, Advertising 
49 49 Housewife Cancer 1,013.37 1,700 686.63 ’ aT) 
25 26 Teacher Meningitis 30.11 1,000 969.89 & Selling. 
46 47 Farmer Ace Fractured Skull $6.26 1,200 1,153.74 —8iLc— . 
on 97 es 
nage sf Tuberculosis 30.47 1,000 969.5 Something of the “stuff” of which 
24 95 Phete Barrever Ante Accident 5.74 1.040 1,004.26 the best underwriters are made was 
33 54 Int. Res shown by young Bankers/ifeman Ray 
Inspect Abscess of Lung 67.53 2,500 2432.47 Duncan even before his contract as 4 
35 35 Clerk Fibromyoma 35.82 1,000 964.18 new member of the Des Moines Ageng 
41 41 Nursery Business Auto Accident 13.63 1,000 986.37 was completed When he went t6 
37 38 Salesman Ace Lightning Shock 352.25 10,000 9,647.75 the photographer to get a contract pi¢ 
37 38 Salesman Ace Lightning Shock 90.81 6,000 5.909.19 ture, Duncan had to give his name @ 
33 34 Housewife Post Anesthetic Ace 198.15 5.000 4,801.8 a young lady assistant. Before he left 
41 41 Executive Auto Accident 74.00 5,000 4,926.00 the studio, and even before he got be: 
41 41 Executive Auto Accident 74.00 5,000 4,926.00 fore the camera, he had not only her 
22 22 Stock Clerk Ace Kicked by Horse 33.43 1,000 966.57 name, but also her signature on af 
36 36 Mechanic Intestinal Obstruction 57.15 1,337 1,279.85 application! 
30 30 Assistant Sup't Appendicitis 112.70 5,200 5,087.30 -—BLC— 
48 48 Salesman Mastoiditis 417.80 10,000 9,582.20 
24 25 Service Sta. Steadfast student of life insur- 
Oper Auto Accident 21.55 2,000 1,978.45 ance, Avon Fraser, Bankers/ife 
32 32 Foremon Typhoid Fever 89.34 3,000 2,910.6 manager in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
57 57 Physician Coronary Occlusion 96.45 1,000 903.55 buys many life insurance books 
34 34 Merchant Auto Accident 203.85 5,200 4,996.15 So many that recently he called 
*Includes Double Indemnity on his agents to bring in 76 vol- 
umes then circulating among his 
men. Education pays; Mr. Fraser's 








Lincoln Agency was 8 per cent 
ahead of quota in both new busi- 
ness volume and first year cash¥ 
premium income for the first quar-¥ 
ter of 1938, i 


spins 
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EORGE S. VAN SCHAICK, 


vice-president of the New 




























otk Life Insurance Company and 
times superintendent of in- 
ance in New York State, was 





business began to come. He spe- 
cialized in trial work, argued his 
own appeals and attained front 
rank at the Rochester Bar. 

In February, 1931, he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Franklin D. 






















































NS  Bhorn in Cobleskill, New York, on 
ed De wly 25, 1883. He graduated from Roosevelt as superintendent of 
hen the igh school there in 1901 and en- insurance, confirmed by Senate 
business d St. Lawrence University, March 4, 1931, and was imme- 
urs later, Busing after one year but sub- diately sworn in. Reappointed 
° berm wently given A.B. degree, nunc twice by Governor Herbert H. 
- or ro tunc, by reason of distin- Lehman. Had four strenuous chal- 
jubilee, Bquished public service. He at- lenging hectic years at depart- 
firms to ended Yale Law School, receiving ment of insurance. His adminis- 
ca Da gree of LL.B, Magna Cum tration was marked by policies 
os choal ude, and was for two years as- which were generally regarded 
ent W,fpociate editor of the Yale Law as successful and constructive. On 
eaker at Bijournal. May 10, 1935, he returned to 
In 1907 Mr. Van Schaick com- Rochester to practice law in his 
enced law practice in Rochester old firm of Van Schaick, Woods 
nd he recalls that he experienced and Warner. 
reat difficulty getting started in Just a year later he was elected 
sdline city where he was unacquainted, vice president of New York Life 
reaa- ut a successful law suit on behalf Insurance Company and subse- 
wife’ a poor French teacher against quently placed in charge of its 
rotect notorious loan shark gave him real estate and mortgage loan 
ervice his first prestige and small law departments. 
from 
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Mr. Van Schaick as a young prac- 
ticing attorney in Rochester, New 
York, about the beginning of a 
distinguished career in 1908. 
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THE ANNUAL 


POLICYHOLDERS’ NUMBER 
The BWieekly Anderwriter 


WILL BE PUBLISHED JUST BEFORE LIFE INSURANCE WEEK—ON MAY 7, 1938. A UNIQUE AND HIGHLY 
USEFUL ADDITION TO THE SALES KIT OF EVERYONE WHO SELLS LIFE INSURANCE, ORDINARY OR 
INDUSTRIAL. 


FEATURES 


FIRST YEAR DEATHS 


ANALYSIS BY CAUSES OF DEATH—AGE GROUPS—WEEKLY AVERAGES—OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, ETC. 
ACTUAL HUMAN INTEREST STORIES OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION 
LARGE RETURNS FOR ONE PREMIUM PAYMENT 


This is the ONLY compilation of the huge sum paid annually by all life insurance companies on policies which have 
been in force less than one year 


Tabulated annually by THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER from reports made by each company, the stupendous figures representing 
amounts received by beneficiaries under policies on which only one premium has been paid, never fail to impress prospective insurers, 
and can be used as an argument against lapsing, because men and women die as unexpectedly after giving up their insurance as when 
they had it. The tragic stories which accompany this feature,—told by the agents themselves, have a most touching appeal. NAMES 
OF POLICYHOLDERS or beneficiaries are not used in these stories. 

Daily newspapers quote this feature liberally, thereby giving great publicity to Life Insurance in its most favorable light. 


The TRAGEDY OF LAPSE 
Gripping story of those who died within a year of lapsing. 


REJECTED! 


The sad story of those who waited too long, and were not able to get life insurance. 


EVERY TIME THE CLOCK TICKS 
A graphic picture of the service of insurance and its minute-by-minute benefits to policyholders and their loved ones. 








ANNUAL STATEMENT FIGURES 


Statistical table showing principal items from annual statements of all life insurance companies and fraternal orders. 


BENEFITS RUNNING INTO BILLIONS 


Analysis of payments to policyholders and beneficiaries under life, casualty and fire policies. 





OTHER FEATURES 


RECRUITING —What the colleges are offering—How Companies are co-operating. 

EDUCATION AND AGENCY MANAGEMENT | 

ANNUITY DEVELOPMENTS » Up-to-date contributions by recognized leaders. 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


ORDER NOW! 

















The Underwriter Ptg. & Pub. Co., Ph kena senees 
Single copies at $.75 each oe oe Y 
i " rv 7 $ B~ in nit cin. ne oe oben an eew el er ) for 
sae mia ie mt 7 which please send to the address below................. copies of 
100 .50 50.00 The Policyholders' Number of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER of May 
eo ae CO 250.00 i 7, 1938. 
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The Little Girl in Gray 


ILLIONS read on Mother’s Day of a tired, thwarted girl, 
M who had made her last worldly mistake. Police found her 

crumpled body lifeless from a self-given draught of poi- 
son. Fittingly it seemed that the setting for death was a travel- 
ers’ terminal. The end of the trail it was for this young woman, 
just as it has been for countless others through the centuries 
since the garish tinsel of cities has been Circean allure for chil- 
dren of the country. 


Unknown, without means of identification, only a pencilled 
message linked her death with the life she had spent. A child- 
like whim had bidden her close her days upon a key which in- 
toned the vain emptiness and sham she found as reality to con- 
trast with her dreams that pointed toward betterment and happi- 
ness. For who can challenge her desires and hopes as less noble, 
less worthy than those which others used as sesame to peace and 
joy? Jezebel and Judith came down the Road part way together. 
The actuality each patterned from her dream of happiness 
brought them to live forever as symbols—the one of what is evil 
and the other of what is good in womanhood. 


From the story the letter told, a mother in some far place may 
find consolation to ease the grief its message wrought. To a 
father it may cause a heart stab whose wound may never heal, 
for against him lies a charge of neglect and bad direction. After 
recounting her home-leaving with subsequent disillusionment 
and how now she had “reached the bottom” broke, hungry and 
with no place to sleep, to her mother she wrote: “You will have 
no more heartaches and grieving to do over an erring daughter. 
So I say not goodby, but Aloha.” Continuing she penned: “I 
have no one but myself and father to blame it on. As for you 
dad, I’ll see you in hell.” And signed—The Little Girl in Gray. 


Sociologists and theologians may moralize on the motivation 
which carried this little girl forsaken, forlorn and famished to 
an end wherein even the approach of planned death brought no 
surcease to her bewilderment. Whatever the lessons these 
students may draw, far more pertinent is the warning in the 
girl’s own words written while death held her hand: “If it (my 
wandering) helps a girl who has had even the first thought of 
leaving home, then I have not done this in vain.” 


Throughout America there are thousands of young girls, some 
in gray, some in blue and some in red. Their greatest need is 
solicitous care and protection. They must be guarded not merely 
from physical distress, hunger, thirst and want, but as well from 
moral evils which warp their souls and betray their bodies. Not 
to many men and women is the Midas gift of always touching 
gold, nor to many men the opportunity to earn beyond present 
needs and accumulate sustenance for the future. Very few there 
should be, however, who assume the burdens of family care and 
do not by modest and regular savings guarantee through the 
formative years the children they cherish. Only so will they 
not be haunted by a tragedy of neglect, as shameful and sorry as 
that of the little girl in gray. 


Death oft unfolds strange mysteries in prosaic lives which 
haunt the living in far off places for solution. So it was of the 
little girl in gray who, wandering unnoticed along the nation’s 
byways, through a pencilled note made so pitiful her self-deter- 
mined ending amid a city’s wealth. Cc 
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THE HOMICIDE RECORD OF 1937 


United States, With World's Leading Death Rate 
From This Cause, Registers Slight Decline 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Biochemical Research Foundation of the 


OMICIDES decreased slightly 
}H during 1937, the rate per 100,- 

000 of population in 193 Amer- 
ican cities declining from 8.5 to 8.2, 
representing the situation for an esti- 
mated population of something over 
45,000,000, or an actual decrease from 
3772 homicidal deaths in 1936 to 
3704 in 1937. The rate decreased in 
93 cities, increased in 76 and re- 
mained the same in 24. Thus our 
homicide record continues as an out- 
standing disgraceful fact placing this 
country at the head of 36 foreign 
countries for which recent data are 
officially available. Yet slight as the 
decline is it must be considered en- 
couraging as progress in the line of 
law enforcement. This progress is 
visualized in Table 1, which sum- 
marizes the results since 1926. 


Table 1. CONSOLIDATED RETURNS OF 
DEATHS FROM HOMICIDE IN SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES, 1926-1937 
Rate per 100,000 

No.of Aggregate Aggregate 

Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1926 122 $4,441,178 3,735 10.8 
1927 27 35,569,543 3,843 10.5 
1928 141 38,049,991 3,966 10.4 
1929 147 38,468,721 3,997 10.4 
1930 164 40,664,434 4,429 10.9 
1931 164 41,412,203 4,512 10.9 
1932 180 43,084,505 4,496 10.4 
1933 180 43,828,483 4,553 10.4 
1934 185 45,000,442 4,464 9.9 
1935 185 45,803,571 4,009 8.7 
1936 193 44,407,834 3,772 8.5 
1937 193 45,243,004 3,704 8.2 


Here it is shown that the rate for 
American cities has decreased from a 
maximum of 10.8 per 100,000 in 1926 
and 10.9 in 1930 and 1931 to a mini- 
mum of 8.2 in 1937. In other words, 
had the 1930-1931 rate of 10.9 pre- 
vailed during 1937, there would have 
been 4931 homicidal deaths instead of 
the 3704 actually occurring, or a dif- 
ference of 1227 deaths. The most en- 
couraging aspect of the present situa- 
tion is the fact that no homicides 
occurred in 29 cities, which I give in 
detail as a matter of convenient rec- 


ord. The cities are the following: 
Auburn, N. Y., Bridgeport, Conn., 
Brockton, Mass., Burlington, Vt., 


Chelsea, Mass., Concord, N. H., El- 
mira, N. Y., Fargo, N. D., Fitchburg, 
Mass., Gloucester, Mass., Haverhill, 
Mass., Kenosha, Wis., Lakewood, Ohio, 
Lansing, Mich., Lincoln, Neb., Lowell, 
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Mass., Malden, Mass., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Medford, Mass., Newburgh, N. 
Y., Newport, R. I., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Passaic, N. J., Pawtucket, 
R. I., Quincy, Mass., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., Somerville, Mass., Union City, 
N. J., and Williamsport, Pa. 


Aside from the foregoing there were 
10 cities in which the rate was less 
than 1.3 per 100,000. These cities were 
Worcester, Mass., 0.5; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 0.6; Jersey City, N. J., 0.6; 
Springfield, Mass., 0.7; Elizabeth, 
N. J., 0.8; New Bedford, Mass., 0.9; 
Waterbury, Conn., 0.9; Utica, N. Y., 
1.0; Bayonne, N. J., 1.1; East Orange, 
N. J., 1.2. 


Ten Leading Cities 


In glaring contrast are the 10 
cities which had the highest rates dur- 
ing 1937, starting with Vicksburg, 
Miss., which reported a rate of 69.5, 
closely corresponding to the disgrace- 
ful rate of former years for Memphis, 
Tenn. Memphis this year reports a 
rate of only 36.5 which compares with 
a rate of 69.3 during 1927 when 
Memphis was often referred to as the 
MURDER CAPITAL of the world. 
In that year there were 124 homicide 
deaths in a population of 178,000 while 
during 1937 there were 105 homicide 
deaths in a population of 287,000. 
The ten cities in the order of their 
importance were Vicksburg, Miss., 
69.5; Montgomery, Ala., 48.2; Atlanta, 


Ga., 47.6; Nashville, Tenn., 46.8; 
Macon, Ga., 46.3; Jacksonville, Fla, 
37.0; Memphis, Tenn., 36.5; Mobile, 
Ala., 34.0; Savannah, Ga., 33.8; Bir. 
mingham, Ala., 33.5. 

Details for 193 American cities are 
given in Table 2 in the usual form for 
the years 1936 and 1937, together with 
the population estimates. 

For a few cities the resident homi- 
cides are given but until deaths are 
allocated for every city these figures 
cannot be considered as having any 
more value than the crude rates. In 
the case of Augusta, Ga., for example, 
to illustrate the effect of the omission 
of non-residents, the number of homi- 
cidal deaths for both residents and 
non-residents combined was 20, while 
for residents only, it was 15, changing 
the local homicide rate from 32.3 to 
24.3. In the of Baltimore the 
change was from 9.7 to 8.9, while in 
Los Angeles it was from 6.9 to 5.4. 

I give next a table showing the 
geographical distribution of homicides 
illustrating the concentration of homi- 
cide deaths in the southern region of 
the country and the amazing contrast 
in local frequency ranging from a 
maximum of 31.8 per 100,000 for cities 
of the East South Central region to 
only 2.0 for the New England states. 

The data for the five largest cities 
of the nation are presented in Table 
4, showing that the rates declined in 
four of the cities, while in Chicago 
there was a slight increase. Chicago 


case 





Table 3. HOMICIDES IN 193 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 
Rate per 100,000 
No. of — —1936 ——_—___, — —————E7~ 
Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
East S. Central ...... sooo Ea 1,537,524 512 33.3 1,569,131 498 31.8 
South Atlantic asd Wc ie 17 3,028,877 644 21.2 3,080,017 642 20.8 
West S. Central . 11 2,154,039 466 20.7 2,208,343 424 192 
Mountain ........ TT 7 648,979 57 8.8 655,906 50 7.6 
East N. Central . —_ 40 11,092,767 849 7.7 11,399,011 838 7.4 
ee Oe GURL .cccccccce BG 3,267,055 253 73 8,314,340 230 6.9 
Rae nthe aa 14 4,052,745 222 5.5 4,228,303 264 6.2 
Be MAMOOES oc cccceccons 42 14,893,487 685 4.6 15,028,929 682 4.5 
ee 34 3,732,361 84 2.2 3,759,024 76 2.0 
193 44,407,834 3,772 8.5 45,243,004 8,704 8.2 
PE EE henecesovecéiccsccsiuaced Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 
PE cccwridecéehen ce beeeebnws Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. 
i CO, ooshess aknhs.cnn-eegudase Ark., La., Okla., Texas. 


Mountain 
East N. Central 
West N. Central 
Pacific 
Middle Atlantic 
New England 


sonedscewens Mont. 
, Ind., IIL, Mich., Wis. 
cecessoond Minn. 
. Ore., 
N 


, Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. 


, Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan. 
Calif. 


oy Whe Gun POh 
teeeds ee Onépes ..+..-Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, Conn. 
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Table 4. HOMICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1936-1937 was 1.9 per 100,000, contrasting with 
Rate per ve ee a rate of 8.0 for this country. Had the 
‘Population “Deaths Rate “Population “las Soe United States rate prevailed in the 35 
BENGE a cdnvascascanescessseesccsens 8,490,700 3058.7 3,607,000 323 (9.0 other countries the number of deaths 
fos “Angeles <2. .cllclclIIIIIED apes'srs == “6 a——sT'aooc000 = 'g6sgp-=Ss« due to murder would have been 35,921 
New York ......cccseceeeeeeeeces 7,363,624 382 5.2 7,484,346 373 5.0 instead of the actual number of 8353 
DE. ivecadebendeesecodssobus 2,028,511 115 5.7 2,040,919 106 5.2 oP ‘ 
—- << ob eas homicidal deaths officially reported. 
EE -daxsccscewesebbdeensevnében 15,731,210 1,010 6.4 16,140,265 1,012 6.3 The foregoing international table is 
— : : SEE - —__——_—_—_—. amplified with an instructive table 
also had the highest homicide death 13 cities combined the rate increased for 36 foreign cities. (See Table No. 
rate for the five cities with more than from 1.1 in 1936 to 1.4 in 1937. 9.) 
a million population, or 9.0 per 100,- To further illustrate the interna- Collectively considered these 36 
000, compared with a rate of 5.0 for tional contrast I give in Table 7 cities had a total population of 33,- 
New York City. comparative homicide figures for the 132,274, and an aggregate homicide 
46.8: That our homicidal tendencies are United States, Canada, England and mortality of 1030. This gives a rate 
, Fla, | quite well stabilized is made evident Wales, Australia and Denmark for of 3.1 per 100,000 which compares 
Mobile, | by the fact that in the five cities com- the period 1926-1936. with our American rate of 8.5 during 
3; Bir. | bined there were 1012 deaths during Compared with the United States 1936. Had the average American rate 
1937 compared with 1010 during 1936. rate of 8.0 per 100,000 during 1936, prevailed in the 36 foreign cities there 
ies are | In view of the special interest which the rate was 1.2 for all Canada, 0.4 would have been 2816 deaths due to 
rm for | attaches to the homicide record of the for England and Wales, 1.4 for Aus- homicide instead of the 1030 actually 
»r with | nation’s most important state and tralia and 0.6 for Denmark. Com- reported. : ns 
city, I give the data in detail for New pared by five-year periods the contrast The returns for American cities 
homi. § York City and New York state ex- is still more disconcerting. underestimate the total loss of life 
hs are | Clusive of the city in Table 5. ia ineaeitiaile ean due to wilful murder in that many 
yee nre _ iona a " accidents and suicides are unquestion- 
- : _ a The international situation is still ably eleverly disguised murder cases 
ig any AND STATE, 1907-1937 an ee ;: . 
ss. be Rate per 100,000 better shown by the next table for 36 but with the evidence so confused as 
anelii New York Rest of countries in which the rate ranged to make a murder verdict impossible. 
sheohal = ne me from 8.0 per 100,000 in the United While, therefore, the official homicide 
neal 1908 51 21 States to 0.3 in the colony of British death record for the entire United 
» on ow ao _ Guiana. It is certainly a matter of States is given by the census office as 
while i911 5.8 3.9 serious concern that as regards homi- 10,232, it is a safe conjecture that 
ging — ae r cidal frequency we should rank next making allowances for accidents and 
23 to iid .8 3.3 to Turkey and the Balkan state of suicides erroneously reported as such, 
- i 1916 ‘8 36 Bulgaria! (See Table No. 8.) ; the total, if correctly ascertainable, 
nile in met ¥7 ~~ _The total population of the 35 for- would probably reach 12,000. The 
“7 1919 5.0 3.2 eign countries is about 4 £9,000,000. term homicide as used in these discus- 
- a . rr among which there occurred 8353 sions includes of course non-negligent 
sicides 1922 5.7 3 ¢ deaths attributed to homicide com- manslaughter as well as all forms of 
heal 1924 6.2 3.7 pared with 10,232 deaths from this murders in self-defense or otherwise. 
ton an —_ r 2. cause among a population of about The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
aoall 1927 5.6 4.0 128,000,000 in the United States. The in its Uniform Crime Reports, differ- 
om one a: ae average rate for all the 35 countries entiates murder and non-negligent 
cities aa os os _ oe 
ion to a 7 os Table 6. HOMICIDES IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1936-1937 
states. 1934 6.3 3.2 Rate per 100,000 
cities 1935 6 2 2.4 . -1936— ~ SN / ——1937 
1936 5.2 2.4 Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Table 937° 1.0 1.9 Brantford, Ont 31,382 0 0.0 31,439 0 0.0 
1ed in leasliniaaed een —_ $8,006 0 0.0 85,726 2 2.3 
eR Edmonton, 4 Ita. 5,000 0 0.0 87,034 1 1.1 
Jou _ According to this table the New London, "Ont. 1 3 "e424 0 00 
York City rate during 1937 was the a . a‘? yey 7 - 
lowest since 1919, while for the rest Quebec, Que. 140,000 1 0.7 142,000 3 2.1 
cions } ot the state the rate for 1987 was the Himnte"yatte as 3} 2 gm ft 8 
lowest since 1907. Victoria. B.C. ele lL . ae 
ny Nothing perhaps better emphasises Windsor, Ont. 101,568 0 0.0 102,839 1 1.0 
pay our lamentable position regarding 2 680,249 20 1 2.715.354 38 14 
20.8 homicidal frequency than the corre- ie ENS LE ne) <a Rewer 
t8 sponding data for the principal Cana- Table 7. HOMICIDE IN FIVE COUNTRIES, 1926-1936 
‘4 dian cities. I am able to give the Rate per 100,000 
62 required information for 13 Canadian United States Canada Eng. & Wales Australia Denmark 
“ » communities for which the combined sie el oo — — 77 — “a — — — vy 
— § rate for 1937 was 1.4 per 100,000 SC eer 9,470 8.7 1241.8 208 (0.5 1101.8 27 0.8 
** Bf against a rate of 82 for American gop [17-!1! "soos 880k? ESE 
Fla. | ‘ities. While the rate for Windsor, «i —— 6S ae 8 = = =. > = 
| Ontario, was 1.0, that of Detroit, just ins one 11,016 9.2 1581.5 186 0.5 91 1.4 20 (0.6 
ev. §} across the river, was 6.9. The rate in- te a 66s — - — os = aa > = 
| creased in six Canadian cities between 1985 |....... 10,587 838 15314 178 0.4 1061.6 19 0.5 
1936 and 1937, decreased in five, and 1886 45------- 10388 82 0 18 Somes: 
remained the same in two. For the 1981-85 ...... 56,916 9.2 772214 990 0.5 5301.6 96 890.5 
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Table 8. HOMICIDES IN 36 COUNTRIES Table 9. HOMICIDES IN 36 FOREIGN CITIES 
Rate per 100,000 Rates per 100,000 
Countries Year Population Deaths Rate Year Population Deaths Rate 
United States ........ 1936 128,429,000 10,232 8.0 Asuncion, Paraguay ..... 1935 95,651 30 314 
- sahesch~eehéeser 1934 1,687,890 129 7.7 Havana, Cuba ....... 1934 583,840 122 20.9 
PE cen cacece ot 1936 1,308,128 93 7.1 Santa Fe, Argentina. 1936 142,327 24 16.8 No 
Ceylon ...... 1936 5,361,000 369 6.9 Colombo, Ceylon 1936 308,12 44 14.2 —_ 
Venezuela 1935 3,195,654 221 6.9 Bombay, India ..... 1936 1,161,; 143 12.3 estima’ 
Dt hedcvenisene 1936 6,839,441 397 5.8 Bucharest, Roumania 1936 642,4 67 10.4 
Py | catandeows 1936 19,319,330 1,089 5.6 Manila, Philippines 1936 357,5 27 7.6 
Finland 1935 3,786,844 196 5.2 Helsingfors, Finland 1936 280,685 19 6.8 
Dt cc&6sbarger-ee 1936 2,526,535 120 4.8 Warsaw, Poland 1935 1,222,900 71 5.8 
Philippines 1936 13,266,702 567 1.3 Recife, Brazil 1934 458,607 26 5.7 
Esthonia} 1933 ‘ 47 4.2 Shanghai, China ..... 1936 1,180,969 60 5.1 
Hungary 1935 368 4.1 PE ppc deka owt’ 39,: 9 22.9 kron 
Uruguay 1935 77 3.8 SED cdnensannens ste 1,141, 51 is i to 
Portugal? 1933 195 2.8 Sofia, Bulgaria ........ 1936 287, 11 3.8 eat 
Czechoslovakia 1935 15,158,000 394 2.6 Budapest, Hungary ..... 1935 1,054, se 3.7 FP Atent 
Italy 1936 12,764,000 860 2.0 Athens, Greece ........... 1936 499, 17 3.4 Altoon 
Switzerland 1935 4,153,100 73 1.8 Te DED cbdciouscscces 1934 2,891, 91 3.1 Atlant: 
Austria } , 1935 6,786,000 120 1.8 Frankfort am Main, Germany 1933 555, 17 3.1 Atlant 
Union of South Africa 1936 2,003,106 32 1.6 Rio de Janiero, Brazil 1936 1,700,53 16 2.7 \uburt 
Australia 1936 6,777,744 97 1.4 Istanbul, Turkey | ceecce 1934 #40, = 0 August 
Germany 1934 65,588,000 928 1.¢ Seagapere, Us. Sett.... 1936 £90.15 . 1.6 Austin 
France 1934 1.407.000 96 ‘ Sydney, Australia 1936 1,267 ,35 16 1.3 Raltim 
— oe 61,000,0 pod . Melbourne, Australia 1935 1,012, 11 1.1 ae 
Belgium 1935 8,299,940 97 1.2 Stockholm, Sweden 1934 526,027 6 1.1 Bayo , 
Canada 1936 11,014,000 136 1.2 Vienna, Austria ° 1936 1,874,130 18 0.9 thd 
Spain 1935 24,583,096 293 1.2 Manchester, England 1936 759,058 7 0.9 - aie 
Sweden 1934 6,233,090 55 0.9 Nagoya, Japan veer 1934 1,017,700 8 0.8 Rirmit 
Irish Free State 1935 2,971,000 21 0.7 Wellington, New Zealand. 3 147,600 1 0.7 Roston 
, Pere 1934 69,194,900 423 0.6 Liverpool, England 866,013 t 0.7 Bridge 
Denmark 1936 3,723,000 22 0.6 Brisbane, Australia ~~ 305,542 2 0.7 Brockt 
Norway ........ 1935 2.881.514 17 0.6 Lic ge, Belgium ween eens : 1936 161,433 l 0.6 Ruffal 
Scotland cen 1936 4,966,300 28 0.¢ Copenhagen and Frederiksberg, ae _— r Rurlin 
' e Denmark es 1936 86,000 5 0.6 - 
Northern Ireland 1936 1,294,000 7 0.5 Tokio, Japan 1934 5.662.900 25 06 Butte, 
New Zealand ...... 1935 1,485,814 8 0.5 Amsterdam, Holland 1935 781,652 4 0.9 Yona 
CC : 1935 8,433,266 37 0.4 Osaka, Japan i 1934 2,722,700 13 0.9 ates 
England and Wales... 1936 40,839,000 180 0.4 Auckland, New Zealand 1935 221,850 1 0.5 Galer 
British Guiana ....... 1936 332,898 0.3 Oslo, Norway - 1933 263,264 1 0.4 Charl 
— Bergen, Norway 1933 102,581 0 0.0 Chelse 
*Principal towns—for Turkey there are 31 Cheve! 
?Taken from the Italian Statistical Year Book for 1937. *Estimated. Chicas 
a Cicero 
Cinein 
Clevel 
manslaughter estimated at 7859 for Capital punishment is being en- business in the sale of concealable fire- Colum 
: * ' rr Conco 
1937, and manslaughter by negligence forced to a larger degree than in arms. It is a most dangerous and dis- Covin: 
at 5705, a total murder toll for the former years as shown in the follow- graceful situation which calls for — 
year of 13,564. The aggregate of all ing table furnished by the Census drastic governmental interference. —_ 
- . . = . ° Jecat! 
major crimes is estimated by the bu- Office : Murder is always an ugly business but Deave 
reau at 1,415,816, of which 8518 were According to this table there were modern crime literature makes it a -& 
eases of rape, 59,786 robbery, 45,478 932 legal executions during the first romantic adventure where the mur- Betet 
° ° . . ° . ° ° ° vast 
aggravated assault, and the remainder eight years against 1202 during the derer displays incredible ingenuity E. St 
or 1,302,034, cases of burglary, lar- last, while during 1933-1936, when in his or her efforts to cheat the law —. 
ceny and automobile theft. The re- the registration area was complete, and its supreme penalty. Murder El Ps 
‘ . P , , : . Erie, 
sulting crime bill of the nation there has been a steady increase in trials are only too often converted tal 
reaches into the billions while mil- the number of executions reported. into sensational legal controversies seal 
. , a. M4 4 argo 
lions of criminals pursue their nefari- Whether the greater frequency of far remote from the cause of impartial Fitch! 
j J 
: a A i Flint, 
ous trades more or less unmolested. executions has had a deterrent effect judicial administration. I need only Fort 
Mr. Hoover, in fact, estimates the on the homicidal trend it is impossible mention the three outstanding ex- be 
© ‘ sAive 
army of murderers, thieves, etc., at to say. amples of this most regrettable aspect Gary 
« . . Glouc 
4,300,000. The fourth quarterly Bul- T Startling A ' of our national life and character, Granc 
j > . "es w : . , ‘ . . ; 
letin of the Federal Bureau of In- 2 ere oe i. e., the Sacco Vanzetti trial in Bos- > ae 
vestigation gives some very interest- The two outstanding aspects of the ton, the Mooney trial in San Fran- — 
; : ree Sa oa ; ; ee eae arr 
ing data summarized briefly as fol- homicide problem are the ease with cisco, and the Hauptman trial in New Hartf 
lows: which concealable firearms can be ob- Jersey, to bring this truth home to a ay 
Out of 6945 persons arrested for tained and the enormous extent to distraught public. The disconcerting sree 
. . ss . > ° . ° ° ° ° ° . olyc 
criminal homicide, 656 or 9.4 per cent which crime literature is read in this revelations by ex-Governor Hoffman Hono 
were women. For certain ages it is country. There must be not far from of New Jersey in current issues of —_ 
shown that of the total 6945, 18 were a hundred different detective fiction Liberty are a sad reflection upon our — 
i aa alt a , at eae , Jacks 
under 15 years of age, 22 were 15, magazines sold weekly or monthly to methods of judicial procedure in out- Jerse 
oe ene . aes — ve oo: ; : . a ee ; John: 
57 were 16, 115 were 17, and 187 the extent of millions of copies, foster- standing cases. Unless justice is swift Kalas 
were 18 years of age. Thirteen per ing and furthering the latent criminal and obviously fair it must fail of its f — 
: : : mg ; : ans 
cent of the total were under 21 years instincts of the many who are living purpose to bring home to the public Keno 
of age. in the underworld or close to it. It is the conviction that crime does not pay § — 
According to race it is shown by the these publications also which brazen- and that the guilty cannot escape their ane 
_ . . . . . . ° Ans 
1937 figures of arrests for criminal ly continue to advertise the mail order just deserts. = Lawr 
homicide that 4258 were white, 2300 i: Line, 
were negroes, 27 were Indians, only E Littl 
= a 5 ong 
five were Chinese, and only eight were Table 10. LEGAL EXECUTIONS IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF CONTINENTAL . 
Japanese, while 204 were Mexicans, UNITED STATES, 1921-1936 ee 
and 44 all other races. The rate of ar- Exec Exec. Exec Exec. = 
. o € > oor «€ aoc - v< . n4 Bs me . 
rests per 100,000 of population for 1921 130 1925 123 1929 87 1933 153 = Maco 
ie es = : 1922 124 1926 104 1930 142 1934 162 Mald 
criminal homicide was 5.6 for native 1923 106 1927 118 1931 142 1935 191 Madi 
whites, 4.1 for foreign whites and 1924 95 1928 132 1932 131 19386 194 —_ 
. P: Mass 
29.8 for negroes. 1921-24 455 1925-28 A477 1929-32 502 1933-36 700 
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HOMICIDES IN 193 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES—(Table Number Two) 





























Rates per 100,000 
Note: In most cases the populations used are those provided by the cities; wherever the city failed to send an estimate, populations were 
estimated in the manner used by the U. S. Census, that is applying the percentage increase of 1930-35 to 1936 and 1937. 
Deaths are for residents and non-residents combined. 
1936 1937 — 1936 — — 1937 — 
Population Deaths Rats Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio 247,000 15 6.1 247,000 12 4.9 Medford, Mass 61,984 2 3.2 9 c.0 
Albany, N. Y 132,062 { 3.0 132,822 { 3.0 Memphis, Tenn. f 124 45.0 105 = 36.5 
Albuquerque, N. M.* 16,800 ; 6.4 50,426 5 9.9 Meridian, Miss.* 13 23.6 9 16.2 
Allentown, Pa 99,000 3 3.0 99,000 3 3.0 Milwaukee, Wis. 9 1.5 9 1.5 
Altoona, Pa. 85,780 3 3.5 86,387 2 2.3 Minneapolis, Minn. 22 4.5 16 3.3 
Atlanta, Ga 290,830 177 60.9 319,191 152 47.6 Mobile, Ala. . ; 25 34.4 25 «84.0 
Atlantic City. N. J. 65,000 2 3.1 65,000 3 1. Montgomery, Ala. 33 43.0 3 48.2 
Auburn, N. Y 35,007 0 0.0 35,009 0 0.0 Mt. Vernon. N. Y 37 1 1.5 _0 0.0 
Augusta, Ga 61,782 17 27.5 61,842 20 32 Nashville, Tenn. 158, 90 56.8 16 46.8 
Austin, Texa 69,600 13 18.7 11 15.2 Newark, N. J. 157,640 3 7.4 458,000 37 8.1 
Raltimore, Md 848,196 73 8.6 g3 9.7 New Bedford, Mass. 110.022 1 0.9 111,200 1 0.9 
Bayonne, N. J 92,131 2 2.2 I 1.1 New Britain, Conn. 71,100 1 1.4 75,123 1 1.3 
Berkeley Cal 97,193 0 0.0 2 2.0 Newburgh, N. Y 31,542 1 3.2 31,586 0 0.0 
Bethlehem, Pa 59,000 0 0.0 60,000 2 3.3 New Haven, Conn. 162.700 5 3.1 162,700 3 1.8 
Binghamton, N. Y 77,200 3 3.9 77,731 1 1.3 New Orleans, La. 509,000 13¢ 25.5 516,000 97 18.8 
Birmingham, Ala 285.600 101 4 289,700 97 $3.5 Newport, R. I 30,902 1 3.2 31,072 0 0.0 
Reston, Mass 801.880 22 2.7 805,192 32 4.0 New Rochelle, N. Y. 59,880 1 1.9 60,000 0 0.0 
Bridgeport, Conn 5 3.4 148,953 0 0.0 Newton, Mass. 71.069 1 1.4 72,272 3 4.2 
Brockton, Mass 2 3.2 62,407 0 0.0 New York City 7,363,624 382 5.2 7,434,346 5.0 
Buffalo, N. Y 10 SK 596,369 22 3.7 Niagara Falls. N. Y 82,365 1 1.2 83,492 3.6 
Rurlington, Vt 0 0.0 24.789 0 0.0 Norfolk, Va 130,000 23 17.7 130,300 16.9 
Butte, Mont 3 6.1 49,000 8 16.3 Oakland, Cerl 305,53 11 3.6 309,800 8.7 
Cambridge, Mass 2 1.7 120,290 3 2.5 Oak Park, Il. 67,500 1 1.5 72,000 1.4 
Camden, N. J 9 7.5 121,000 9 7.4 Oklahoma City, Okla 210,000 22 10.5 225,000 8.0 
Canton, Ohio 9 8.2 114,375 ¢ 7.9 Omaha, Neb. 215,000 7 3.3 220,000 2.3 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 2 3.4 60,000 1 £9 Orange. N. J 26,500 2 5.5 36,660 1 2.7 
Charlotte, N. C 33 35.2 93,679 29 31.0 Pasadena, Cal. 82,000 1 1.2 82,532 3 3.6 
Chelsea, Mass 2 2 1.7 42.673 0 0.0 Passaic, N. J. y 6 9.6 62,959 0 0.0 
Cheyenne Wyo 22.000 0 0.0 22,000 1 4.5 Paterson, N. J. | 2.9 140,075 5 3.6 
Chicago, Il 490,700 305 8.7 3,607,000 323 9.0 Pawtucket, R. I 0 0.0 81,276 0 0.0 
Cicero, Ill 69,043 0 0.0 69,531 1 1.4 Peoria, Tl 10 8.3 125,000 8 6.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 169,200 61 13.0 473,421 69 14.6 Petersburg. Va. 9 29.9 30,076 9 29.9 
Cleveland, Ohio 936,700 102 10.9 939,800 94 10.0 Philadelphia, Pa 2, 115 5.7 2,040,919 106 5.2 
Columbus, Ohio 323.202 24 7.4 18 5.5 Pittsburgh, ra. 47 6.8 700,000 53 7.6 
Concord, N. H 26.794 0 0.0 0 0.0 Pittsfield, Mass. 1 1.9 50.957 1 2.0 
Covington, Ky. 66,200 2 3.0 8 12.0 Pontiac, Mich. 5 7.5 66,748 7 10.5 
Dallas, Texas 290,000 107 36.9 299,140 89 29.8 Portland, Me. 7 1 1.4 71,883 2 2.8 
Davenport, Iowa 60.750 1 1.6 62.000 1 1.6 Portland, Ore. .. s1F 7 2.2 327.687 15 4.6 
Dayton, Ohio 220.043 25 11.4 220,043 21 9.5 Portsmouth, Va. 49 7 14.0 50.000 12 24.0 
Decatur, Ill 60.530 5 8.3 61,312 2 3.3 Providence, R. I.. 243,000 4 1.6 243,000 8 3.3 
Denver, Colo 298,255 38 12.7 300,000 24 8.0 Pueblo, Colo. 52,194 4 7.7 5 5 9.6 
Des Moines, Iowa 149,131 10 6.7 150,186 6 4.0 Quincy, Tl. 410,000 1 2.5 3 7.5 
Detroit, Mich 1,550,000 112 7.2 1,658,000 114 6.9 Quincy, Mass. 78,465 8 10.2 0 0.0 
Duluth, Minn 106,140 0 0.0 106.891 2 1.9 Racine, Wis. 71,800 0 0.0 2 2.8 
East Orange, N. J. 73,700 3 4.1 80,287 1 1.2 Reading, Pa. 113,199 8 7.1 2 1.8 
FE. St. Louis, Il 74.347 4 5.4 74,347 2 2.7 Richmond, Va. 186,900 38 20.3 49 26.2 
Elizabeth, N. J 121,300 1 0.8 127,660 1 0.8 Roanoke, Va. 75.000 16 21.3 9 11.8 
Elmira, N. Y. 46.620 1 2.1 46,705 0 0.0 Rochester, N. Y. 336.527 10 3.0 8 2.4 
El Paso, Texas 107,000 11 10.3 107,900 11 10.2 Rockford, Il. 92,664 3 3.2 3 3.2 
Erie, Pa 123,497 6 4.9 124,749 3 2.4 Sacramento. Cal. 110,460 18 16.3 16 14.1 
Evansville, Ind 106.962 7 6.5 107,720 10 9.3 Saginaw, Mich. 85.500 5 5.8 4 4.4 
Fall River, Mass 116.353 1 0.9 3 2.6 St. Joseph, Mo. 81,713 4 4.9 3 3.7 
Fargo, N. D 83.088 1 3.0 0 0.0 St. Louis, Mo. 838.740 99 11.8 95 11.1 
Fitchburg, Mass 41,700 0 0.0 0 0.0 St. Paul, Minn. 306.000 4 1.3 306,000 5 1.6 
Flint. Mich 165.000 3 1.8 8 4.8 Salem. Mass. ... 43,472 1 2.3 43.472 1 2.3 
Fort Wayne, Ind 122,329 5 4.1 6 4.9 Salt Lake City. Utah 149,500 ba! 5.4 151,000 4 2.6 
Fort Worth. Texas 175.160 31 17.7 34 18.6 San Antonio. Tex. 242.416 37 15.2 243,929 41 16.8 
Galveston, Texas 55.478 11 19.9 55, 11 19.7 San Diego, Cal. ie 170,200 12 7.1 190,000 6 3.2 
Gary, Ind. 105,056 16 15.2 105,800 17 16.1 San Francisco. Cal... 693,000 29 4.2 693.000 38 5.5 
Gloucester, Mass. 25.060 1 4.0 24,164 0 0.0 San Jose, Cal... 68.450 1 1.5 76,900 1 1.3 
Grand Rapids. Mich 176,000 2 1.1 176,000 1 0.6 Savannah, Ga. 90,820 $1 $4.1 91,774 31 33.8 
Great Falls, Mont. 21,230 1 3.2 31,230 3 9.6 Schenectady. N. Y. 97,179 1 1.0 97,179 3 3.1 
Greensboro, N. C. 56,039 5 8.9 56,435 14 24.8 Scranton, Pa. 149,947 0 0.0 151,500 3 2.0 
Hamilton, Ohio 56.242 6 10.7 56,240 6 10.7 Seattle. Wash. 375.000 23 6.1 384,100 24 6.2 
Harrisburg, Pa 84.500 1 1.2 84,900 7 8.2 Sioux Citv, Iowa .. 85,000 1 1.2 86.400 6 6.9 
Hartford, Conn 173,040 4 2.3 182,877 8 1.4 Sioux Falls, S. D. 36.500 2 5.5 36,500 0 0.0 
Haverhill, Mass 49.677 0 0.0 49,936 0 0.0 Somerville, Mass. 190.773 1 1.0 100,773 0 0.0 
Highland Park. Mich 52,817 1 1.9 ‘ 4 7.6 South Bend, Ind. 108,996 5 4.6 109,767 6 5.5 
Hoboken, N. J. 61,354 2 8.3 1 1.6 Spokane, Wash. 125.000 5 4.0 125,000 6 4.8 
Holyoke, Mass 56.000 0 0.0 : ¢ 1 1.8 Springfield, Tl. 82.000 6 7.3 81,000 6 7.4 
Honolulu, Hawaii 147.926 11 7.4 148.238 20 13.5 Springfield, Mass. 2 1.3 151.034 1 0.7 
ouston, Texas 343,000 84 24.4 351,964 R89 25.3 Springfield. Ohio 5 6.9 75.743 5 6.6 
Indianapolis, Ind 372,100 48 12.9 872.100 26 7.0 Syracuse, N. Y. . 5 2.3 219.520 4 1.8 
Jackson, Mich 58,72 2 3.4 59,316 1 1.7 Tacoma, Wash. 5 4.6 108,200 6 5.5 
Jacksonville, Fla. 148,920 50 33.6 151,031 56 37.0 Tampa, Fla. at 21 21.0 100,151 16 16.0 
Jersey City, N. J 328.027 2 0.6 2 0.6 Terre Haute, Ind. 1 1.6 63,000 5 7.9 
Johnstown, Pa 70.500 1 1.4 1 1.4 Toledo, Ohio 19 6.2 $24,358 14 4.3 
Kalamazoo Mich 59.058 2 3.4 2 3.3 Topeka, Kan 3 4.5 75,127 11 14.6 
Kansas City, Kan 124,960 14 11.2 16 12.3 Trenton, N. J. 4 3.2 126,198 5 4.0 
Kansas Citv. Mo 123,600 79 18.6 60 14.0 ITnion City. N. J. 0 0.0 61,797 0 0.0 
Kenosha Wis. 53.558 1 1.9 0 0.0 Utica. N. Y 1 1.0 102,500 1 1.0 
Knoxville, Tenn 122,840 a5 28.5 33 26.3 Vicksbure, Miss 25 67.2 37,412 26 69.5 
Lakewood, Ohio 72.000 0 0.0 0 0.0 Waco. Texas a 11 16.3 68.686 5 7.3 
Lancaster, Pa. 63.100 0 0.0 2 3.2 Washington, D. C. 87 14.0 627,000 84 13.4 
Lansing, Mich 84,000 1 1.2 0 0.0 Waterbury. Conn. 6 5.8 105,700 1 0.9 
Lawrence, Mass 86,817 5 5.8 2 2.3 Wichita, Kan. ‘ 3.9 103,347 % 2.9 
Lexington Ky 16,470 15 32.3 000 16 33.3 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 3 3.4 88,532 2 2.3 
Lincoln, Neb 86,000 0 0.0 000 0 0.0 Williamsport, Pa. 1 2.1 46,000 0 0.0 
Little Rock. Ark 85.000 9 10.6 000 18 21.2 Wilmington, Del. . 9 8.1 113,224 7 6.2 
Long Beach, Cal 155,000 3 1.9 000 4 2.4 Winston-Salem, N. C. 16 19.5 83,000 24 28.9 
Los Angeles. Cal 1,298,375 96 7.4 | 000 96 6.9 Worcester. Mass. 4 2.1 192,000 1 0.5 
Louisville, Ky 140.500 i9 14.4 000 66 19.1 Yonkers, N. Y 2 1.4 147,901 6 4.1 
Lowell, Mass 100,234 0 0.0 234 0 0.0 Youngstown, Ohio 175,000 21 12.0 182,000 15 8.2 
Lynn, Mass 100,909 0 0.0 909 3 2.0 
McKeesport Pa. 57,500 3 5.2 7,700 5 8.7 TOTAL (193) 44,407,834 3,772 8.5 45,243,004 3,704 8.2 
acon, Ga 53,970 32 59.3 .980 25 16.3 
Malden, Mass 57,277 1 1.7 0 0.0 Increased 76 Decreased 93 Same.. 24 
Madison, Wi i 69,611 1 1.4 1 1.4 
ancheste r, N. H. 76,834 0 0.0 1 1.3 *Albuquerque not kept separately; data are for Bernadillo County. 
Massillon, Ohio 27,617 1 3.6 3 10.8 Meridian not kept separately; data are for Lauderdale County. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


SURVIEWS 


What Time Is It? 

The chances are better than even 
that the Man on the Street will an- 
swer the above query this week with 
the information that it is time to 
think about life insurance. At any 
rate, if he reads, goes to a public 
dinner or turns on a radio, he will 
himself be bound to give a thought 
to this essential service, because it is 
the topic of the day. New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, Saint 
Louis and all the other metropolitan 
centers have plunged into the week’s 
campaign with a will and the local 
organizations everywhere are cooper- 
ating in every possible manner with 
the committee which directs the move- 
ment in a national scale. 

Good will is being cultivated in- 
tensively through every known agency 
of publicity and it is certain that the 
prestige that will accrue to life in- 


surance through what is said and 
printed this week will live on and 
grow throughout the year. In the 


following paragraphs some excerpts 
from the expressions of life insurance 
leaders are spread upon the record 
as an evidence of what is being pre- 
sented to the insuring public. 


Public Service 

Our national needs for working cap- 
ital are met in an important degree 
by life insurance companies, stated 
Arthur V. Youngman, president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, Inc. 

“Life insurance companies, through 
investing more than $4,416,000,000 in 
the obligations of the federal govern- 
ment, have aided the basic borrowing 
needs of the nation. Within the last 
year forty-nine life insurance compa- 
nies increased their holdings of 
United States Government securities 
by $714,545,000. Thus millions of dol- 
lars needed to keep numerous branches 
of the national government function- 
ing, to speed or sustain recovery, 
were furnished by life insurance in- 
vestments, which are made out of the 
premiums paid by policy owners. 

“The funds of policy holders like- 
wise were used to aid the health and 
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safety of citizens in thousands of 
communities throughout the nation. 
The $1,424,000,000 invested in state, 
county and municipal bonds provided 
funds to make possible a multitude of 
public improvements. 

“Accumulations of the savings of 
policy holders approximate $26,350,- 
000,000 or about $412 per policy 
owner. This tremendous amount of 
funds does not, as some people mis- 
takenly believe, belong to the life in- 
surance companies. The companies 
merely hold such funds in trust for 
the policy holders until the latter or 
their beneficiaries call for them.” 


Relief Dollars 


“For every relief dollar paid in the 


last five years, life insurance com- 
panies paid to policy holders and 
beneficiaries 67.7 cents,” said Wil- 
liam M. Houze, treasurer, Chicago 


Association of Life Underwriters, in 
explaining the national financial role 
played by 315 American life insur- 
ance companies during the depression. 
Chicago Underwriters devoting 
this week to presentation of the An- 
nual Message of Life Insurance. 

“The relief in the United 
States,” explained Mr. Houze, “to- 
taled $19,303,000,000 from 1933 to 
1937 Payments made to 
living policy holders and beneficiaries 
aggregated $13,085,717,915 in the 
same period. 

“Relief costs included $14,219,000,- 
000 expended by the federal govern- 
ments. These figures are from Stuart 
A. Rice, chairman of the Central Sta- 
tistical Board, Washington, D. C. Life 
insurance company payments included 
$8,493,438,786 made to living policy 
holders $4,592,279,129 to bene- 
ficiaries. 

“While the 315 American life in- 
surance companies were paying out 
one dollar to living policy holders 
and beneficiaries between 1933 and 
1937 inclusive all relief agencies in 
this country were distributing $1.48 
to needy jobless. 

“Although the United States is 
under-insured—the average policy 
holder has a protection of only slight- 
ly more than $1,700—the payments 


are 


cost of 


inclusive. 


and 


made by American life insurance com. 
panies during the last five years are 
a tribute to the thrift and self. 
reliance of Americans, who tradition. 
ally are individualists and therefore 
believers in self-help.” 


National Character 


“The institution of life insurance 
has had a marked effect on the na. 
tional character,” declared W. Howard 
Cox, president of the Union Centra] 
Life. “The life insurance agent has 
sold the American public the funda- 
mental soundness of thrift. Through 
the education, encouragement and 
discipline of life insurance, many a 
family has learned the habit of main- 
taining a permanent savings plan, 
Life insurance has taught millions 
the wholesome lesson of responsibility 
Seventy per cent of the life insurance 
in force in the world today is owned 
in the United States. Life insurance 
is rapidly becoming one of our strong- 
est ‘folk ways’, and this is due to the 
quality of rendered by the 
American life insurance agent. 

“Life insurance selling is the one 
sales work that approaches the plane 
of professional With the 
progress being made in that diree- 
tion, I believe that it is a matter of 
only a few years when the life in- 


service 


service. 


surance man will be on a professional 
par with the doctor and the lawyer. 
The strides being taken in that di- 


rection are news, and the _ public 
ought to know about them. 
“T wonder if the public realizes 


that life insurance is a tremendous 
force for peace and stability of gov- 
ernment. The most powerful mandate 
ever uttered by the American people 
is in the 110 billions of life insurance 
in force. In this mandate the Amer- 
ican people demand peace and secur- 
ity for themselves and their families.” 


Self Security 
than out of every ten 
Americans succeeds in accumulating 
a reasonable competency by the time 
he reaches the age of 50, according 
to A. E. McKeough, president, Chi- 
cago Association. In listing the ad- 
vantages of life insurance, Mr. Me- 
Keough pointed out that the growth 
of such protection in the United 
States implies an increasing develop- 
ment of the sense of responsibility. 
“Security is the goal of millions 
of people today in an insecure world,” 
added Mr. McKeough. “Therefore, it 
is not surprising that increasing num- 
bers of people seek a sure means of 
changing uncertainty about death, 
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disability and 
monetary certainty for 
and their dependents. 

“Less than one out of every ten 
Americans accumulates a reasonable 
competence by the time he has 
reached 50. Through reverses a great 
majority of this limited number lose 
the accumulated competency at or 
shortly after they reach 50. They 
gamble and they lose—their lives as 
well as their savings. And as a result 
of such losses their dependents suffer 
most because they are left without 
guidance or resources. 

“Life insurance has at least eight 
advantages to the policy holder and 
his family. A policy gives the owner 
a sense of security and to that ex- 
tent eliminates worry, increases ini- 
tiative and thereby speeds the pro- 
duction of wealth because the policy 
owner becomes more efficient in his 
daily tasks. Life insurance makes 
savings possible by providing an im- 
mediate hedge against the possibility 
of the saving period being cut short 
by death or disability. It furnishes a 
safe and profitable investment to the 
person who is as much interested in 
the return of his money as the return 
on his money, because laws do not 
permit life insurance companies to 
gamble or speculate with the funds 
received from policy holders in pay- 
ment of their premiums.” 


Hercules Merger Approved 


The merger of the Hercules with 
the Washington National will result 
in the Washington National being the 
company with the greatest 
assets—in excess of $40,000,000. In- 
surance in force will 
$200,000,000. Combined capital, sur- 
plus and contingency reserves will ex- 
ceed $3,000,000. In addition to its 
large life insurance volume, the Wash- 
ington National is one of the largest 
accident insurance companies in the 
United States. The company’s total 
premium income in 1937 exceeded $8,- 
000,000. 

Director of Insurance Palmer gave 
his approval to the deal on Tuesday 
morning. The director was credited 
with having spiked negotiations that 
were going on with A. P. Giannini’s 
Occidental Life of California some 
over a month ago. In giving his 
blessing to the merger, Mr. Palmer 
said, “The proposed merger fully pro- 
tects the interests of the 
policyholders of the Hercules includ- 
ing the former policyholders in the 
National Life.” 

General Robert E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck, who said that life 


Illinois 


approximate 


present 








ANOTHER CERF ALUMNUS HEADS N. Y. ASSOCIATION 


INTERVIEWING general agents and managers in and around New York City, the new 
insurance journalist soon learns to keep his pencil poised for “Entered the business with 
the L. A. Cerf organization,” and will wonder if that veteran had a monopoly on talented 
young agents. It is, therefore, not surprising that L. A. Cerf, Jr., the nominee for the presi- 
dency of the Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York, obtained his start and 


early training in that big Mutual Benefit organization. 


He spent ten years with his father's 


agency, obtaining a background in all phases of production and management and five of those 


years were in charge of a branch office of the Cerf agency. 


He joined the Fidelity Mutual 


Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, as New York manager in March, 1929, and has remained 
with that company since. He was born July 6, 1897, in Saint Louis, Mo., and was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1919. Mr. Cerf, Jr., has several times qualified for membership 
in the Million Dollar Round Table Club and continues to devote as much time to personal 
production as his duties in a fast growing agency will allow. 








insurance can’t be sold out of a mail 
order catalog, declared: “It is gratify- 
ing to announce the planned merger 
of Hercules into the Washington Na- 
tional. This is true not only because 
the company is an Illinois institution, 
but one which has a nation-wide or- 
ganization equipped to fully serve and 
conserve the interests of all the policy- 
holders.” 

The Washington National was 
founded twenty-seven years ago and 
since that time has been continuously 
under the same management. The 
company occupies its own home office 
building in Evanston, where it is en- 
larging space to care for the person- 
nel necessary to handle increased busi- 
ness. The plan contemplates the ab- 
sorption of home office personnel to 
properly care for the Hercules merged 
business and the large territorial op- 
erations. of the Washington National 
makes possible exceptional opportu- 
nities for members of the field staff 
of the Hercules. 


Retailers Lead Buyers 


Retail dealers led all other occupa- 
tional groups last month in number 
of big life insurance policies pur- 
chased, according to the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company’s 
monthly survey of buyers of policies 
for $10,000 or more. Leaders in vol- 
ume purchased by big buyers were 
bakery managers. They were fol- 
lowed by builders and building con- 
tractors. 

=e s ~ 


Equitable Society Directors 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States held April 21 Francis 
B. Davis, Jr., president and chairman, 
the United States Rubber Company, 
and Richard Wesley Lawrence, presi- 
dent, the Bankers Commercial Corpo- 
ration, New York, were elected to 
membership on the board. 


OFFICIALS WHO FIGURED IN MERGER 





Seated left to right: Carl L. Odell, president of Hercules; Harry R. Kendall, chairman of board, 

and G. R. Kendall, president of the Washington National. Standing, left to right: W. N. Lowe, 

vice-president and secretary; D. M. Berry, assistant to president; Henry S. Moser, counsel; 

Walter E. Webb, vice-president, all of Hercules, and R. S. Wetterlund, associate general 

counsel for Washington National, and James F. Ramey, vice-president and secretary of 
Washington National. 
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Underwriters to Hold Life Insurance Company, Toronto; National Life of Vermont | H. 
Morris Pitler, risks statistician of 
Annual Convention the Prudential Insurance Co.. New. Elects Douglas to Board Abe 
The Home Office Life Underwriters’ ark, and Roy F. Edwards, Manager The National Life Insurance Co. of W 
Association, comprising 45 of the of the Prudential’s statistical depart- Montpelier, Vt., has added another }| annu 
largest life insurance companies ment and chairman of the occupa- able and highly respected man to its | Man 
throughout the United States and tional section, will discuss various board of directors. Lewis Douglas, | divis 
Canada, will hold its annual spring occupational hazards. former Congressman from Arizona, | ance 
convention at the Hotel Traymore, Harold F. Larkin, of Hartford, and Director of the Budget of the | Mon 
Atlantic City, May 16-18. Conn., president of the association, were 
The occupational section of the as- will open the convention proper on aspe 
sociation will meet on Monday, May Tuesday with a presidential report. the 
16. R. J. Vane, supervisor of occu- John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., man- field. 
pational ratings for the Metropolitan ager of the Life Insurance Sales Re- ance 
Life Insurance Company, New York, search Bureau, Hartford, will present Fors 
will report on the 1937 occupational a paper on “Underwriting for Per- Perr 
study, and Dr. A. J. Lanza, assistant sistency,” and James E. Hoskins, as- delp! 
medical director of the Metropolitan; sistant actuary, Travelers’, will talk the « 
F. A. Benneyworth, of the Canada on aviation underwriting. vice- 
Assu 
in « 
earl) 
A’ 
grou 
and 
ploy 
nent 
self- 
den« 
For: 
wea 
then 
pert 
, also 
“SOME DAY I WILL” xpanne: - 
emp 
United States, and now Vice Chancel- that 
“Those are empty words,” this earnest life insur- aoa ha on ae tees at 
ance salesman tells the prospect who has decided to by the death of Charles C. Smith of onei 
wait before acquiring protection. Burlington, Vt. insu 
“No matter how sincerely you mean them, you can’t —- . sat 
justify delay. L. A. Cerf Heads Slate = 
" , . e age; 
“Between now and ‘some day’ there will not be the For New York Ass’n. sur 
safeguard for your family which life insurance af- The nominating committee of the = 
fords. What if something happens to you between — . eee Saree <e “ 
; ’ City of New York, through its chair alte 
now and then? ae > om ti ved tre: 
man, Ralph G. Engelsman, announceé a 
“You can’t afford to wait” last Thursday the slate of officers t that 
be formally elected at the next meet- Savi 
ing. kept 
Heading the slate as nominee for that 
president is Louis A. Cerf, Jr., man- gro’ 
ager of the Fidelity Mutual at % hig! 
John Street. Mr. Cerf has served pre! 
the association as a member of the ing 
executive committee for the past six 
years and as treasurer for four. He 
also, at the present time, is completing 
the term of Lloyd Patterson, resigned, A 
as chairman of the executive commit mit! 
The . tee. » soci 
rudential As administrative vice-president, Elle 
the committee recommended Diederich the 
Busurauce Company of Amerira H. Ward, agent of the Knight Agency, § sub 
Union Central Life. Mr. Ward also § ) 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. has been a member of the executive tior 
committee for a considerable period ; to | 
of time. civi 
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H. Forster Tells Buyers 


About Group Insurance 


While most of the talks at the 
annual conference of the American 
Management Association’s insurance 


division comprising chiefly insur- 
Atlantic City on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week, 
with this or that 


aspect of property insurance, one of 


ance buyers—at 
were concerned 


the main addresses came in the life 
field. “Experience with Group Insur- 
ance’ was discussed by H. Walter 
Forster, Towers, 
Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and naturally prominent in 
the discussion was William J. Graham, 


vice-president of 


vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, whose preeminence 
in developing group insurance was 
early acknowledged by the speaker. 
After 
group insurance in its 27-year history 


sketching the growth of 
and discussing rate development, em- 
ployee contribution, total and perma 


nent. disability, conversion rights, 


self-administration, retentions, divi 
dends and rate adjustments, Mr. 
Forster listed the 


weaknesses of 


advantages and 
group insurance and 
form of 


then advocated that some 


permanent insurance be provided 
also on a contributory basis—to sup 
plement the group plan, giving th 
employee a backlog to protect him in 
that or other employment and during 
his retirement years. 

Mr. Forster also discussed group 
accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, which he thought less 
valuable than spending the additional 
premium for more group life covet 
age; group accident and sickness in 
surance, which, he noted, was a yea) 
older than group life, and group hos- 
pitalization insurance. Mr. Graham, 
after 
treatment of the subject, emphasized 


commending Mr. _  Forster’s 
that group life insurance has beer 
saved by its limitation, which have 
kept it from expanding too far, and 
that since the group itself does not 
grow old, the reserve for the late) 
high cost is not needed for a level 
premium—the group is itself a level- 
ing factor. 


Elles M. Derby Resigns 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held on Thursday, May 5, 
Elles M. Derby, executive manager of 
the association for the past six years, 
submitted his resignation. 

Mr. Derby stated that the resigna- 
tion was caused by the opportunity 
to become general manager of a large 
Civic organization in New York City. 













































The real Battle of the Century 


Acacia Appoints Runyon 
Agency Superintendent 
Announcement was made last week 
by President William Montgomery 
that Frank B. Runyon had been ap- 
pointed 


superintendent of agencies 


for the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 


Company on May 2. 





Mr. Runyon was formerly super- 
intendent of agencies for the eastern 


department of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He started with 


the Equitable in Philadelphia imme- 
diately after the war and was with 
that company for nineteen years. 
From Philadelphia, Mr. Runyon was 
transferred to Pittsburgh, from which 
city he went to New York to operate 
his own agency, later becoming an 
agency assistant on the staff of the 
Vice-President in charge of agencies 
at the home office. 

“Mr. Runyon has had many years’ 
experience in both personal produc- 
tion and in agency building,” says 
President Montgomery. “Those who 
may know him personally appre- 
ciate, I am sure, his splendid per- 
sonality, his wide knowledge of the 
business, his wealth of experience, 
and his enviable record as an agency 
man.” 


McLain Month Record 


The McLain Month Championship 
Baseball Campaign waged throughout 
April by the field forces of the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company of 
America resulted in an 
production tribute to Vice-President 
James A McLain. New lives insured 
during the month reached a total ex- 
ceeded in but six other months in the 
company’s entire history. 

At the head of the ranking was 
J. D. Robbins of New York with 57 
Manager R. A. Trubey of 
Fargo, was runner-up, with M. M. 
Taylor of Tampa, third. 


impressive 


lives. 
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“DONCHA SEE” WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH THIS EXPRESSION ? 


By Wilson Slick 


Manager, Reliance Life, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


F all the out-worn devices of ex- 

pression, that old one—“Doncha 
See”’—is still “tops” in our estimation. 
Used by life insurance salesmen, by 
salesmen of other lines, and by per- 
sons who, for some reason, cannot 
properly express themselves, “Don- 
cha See” pursues its daily parade 
through our lives. The other day a 
young chap came into our office—to 
interest us in—of all things—sports 


clothes. Representing a Philadelphia 
house of good standing, and backed 
by eye-filling samples, he launched 
into his role; but after a few words, 
there it was—“Doncha See” shot at 
us at airplane speed. Of course we 
could see—the samples—but we 
couldn’t understand his jerky, broken, 
unorganized presentation. 

We couldn’t help wonder, while lis- 
tening to him, whether any of our 
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W O f K & R ? 


Are you a worker? Are you willing to 
really work hard developing a life insur- 
ance general agency of your own? 


if you are, here is your BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITY to become a full-fledged general 
agent under direct contract with one of the 
fastest growing, most successful life in- 
surance companies in the East. 

All we ask is that you show a personal 
paid for production of $100,000 during the 
last year; feel that there isn’t much 


chance of growing with your present com- 
pany and have family responsibilities. 
Here is your chance to secure a liberal 
general agency contract with a company 
that knows how to help you build a profit- 
able general agency. It’s an opportunity to 
establish your own business; develop your 
own sales force; increase your earnings 
and become the head of a permanent busi- 
ness in your own community. If you are 
interested, don’t delay writing Mr. William 
J. Sieger, Vice-President, for the complete 
details of this exceptional opportunity. 


Right now there are several good openings in Pennsylvania; New Jersey; Rhode Island, 
Maryland and Delaware 


BANKERS 
LIFE 
Montclair ve vv 
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agency members depend upon such a 
silly, foolish-sounding expression to 
help explain the features of Perfect 
Protection. Imagine following a Lead 
Service letter—so pithily explanatory 
—with a fumbling for plain, simple, 
important words in your presentation, 
This condition does not follow a per- 
son with limited formal education. We 
don’t want you to use 50¢c words— 
just 10c ones will do a better job. But 
use them and not that old “stall” ex. 
pression “Doncha See.” 

A companion expression is “You 
Know What I Mean.” Of course, he 
doesn’t know what you mean—it’s up 
to you to tell him precisely what you 
mean. 

A sure cure for this falling-into-a- 
rut condition is to read carefully— 
yes, STUDY the language used by the 
advertising department in our Lead 
Service letters and our little folders 
describing the policies you particularly 
feature. If you can better this form 
of expression we'll award you those 
three golf balls we expect to win from 
“PD” Gardner—and lose to Jimmie 
Quinn. 

It would be well to spend a few 
moments each night studying the ex- 
pressions used in our folders. We 
have done this for many years—and, 
we sincerely recommend the practice. 
Incidentally, the letters you receive 
from the home office are fine examples 
of brevity of expression. No silly de- 
vices there. 

The type of meeting we have held 
lately—down-to-earth sales situations 
and the answers—should be a great 
help to all of us in our field perform- 
ance. You’ve got to think fast, and 
say a lot in a few words, in the field. 
It’s Lincoln style—rather than Everett 
style which pays big dividends. And, 
once again, stay away from that self- 
comforting, trite “Doncha See.” 


United States Life 
Enters Hawaii 

The United States Life Insurance 
Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has announced its entry 
into the territory of Hawaii and the 
opening of its offices on April 18 at 
Merchant and Kaahumanu Streets, 
Honolulu, under the direction of 
Brainard Black as its general 
agents. 

The principals of this new firm, 
Scott B. Brainard and John A. Black, 
are both well and favorably known 
in the Hawaiian Islands, having been 
in business there for a number of 
years. The conveniently located of- 
fices of their new general agency 
occupy the entire corner ground floor 
of the building. 
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Southern Round Table 
Speakers Announced 


Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and general counsel of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
will address the Southern Round Ta- 
ble of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion at its tenth annual meeting. Its 
sessions are to be held at Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, May 
20 and 21 following a Southern Con- 
ference conducted by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. Mr. 
Hull’s address will deal with the 
Need for Presenting the Fundamen- 
tals of Life Insurance to the Public 
and how the Institution of Life In- 
surance may bring to the Public a 
more complete understanding of its 
fundamental services. 

His address will open the Round 
Table’s first session, which will be 
devoted exclusively to discussions of 
Public Relations. Kenneth R. Miller, 
Consultant of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, will handle 
the subject from the Home Office 
point of view; Robert G. Richards, 
Cc. L. U., agency secretary of the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
will discuss Media for Interpreting 
the Institution of Life Insurance to 
the Public and William Sexton, 
agency secretary of the Great South- 
ern Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, will deal with the 
Development of Public Relations Con- 
sciousness in the Field Representa- 
tive. An interesting supplement to 
Mr. Richards’ discussion of “Media” 
will be a display of material used 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads in its Public Relations program. 


Trophy To Be Awarded 


Forrest Brauer, advertising man- 
ager of the Home Beneficial, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as chairman of the 
exhibits has announced that only 
such material that has been prepared 
since January 1, 1937, should be in- 
cluded in exhibit displays. Syndi- 
cated material of all form and 
description is eliminated from ex- 
hibition in every classification. The 
exhibits will be judged with due con- 
sideration to typography, art, physi- 
cal appearance, copy, and motivating 
power of the material on the field 
man. The trophy of the Southern 
Round Table will be awarded to the 
company credited with the largest 
number of points in the twelve ex- 
hibits classifications. 

Emmett Russell, Jr., advertising 
manager of the Life & Casualty In- 
surance Company, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will preside as chairman of 
the Round Table. 











FACTS 


Chartered in 1905, the Midland Mutual is older than any 
one of 80% of all United States Life companies and has 
more assets than any one of 86%. 


SERVICE 
Free health examinations for policy owners. 
Every policy owner participates in earnings. 
All modern forms of life and annuities available. 


MORTALITY 
The Midland Mutual has always experienced an un- 
usually low mortality, averaging 40.6% of the expected 
over the past thirty-two years. Since policyholders’ divi- 
dends are largely derived from mortality savings, because 
of the present low interest earnings, this is a very im- 
portant item. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividends are paid at the end of the Ist year, on annual 
premiums, and during disability and on paid-up policy 
additions. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES, 1937 


Of the more than 350 legal reserve United States life 
insurance companies, those having $100,000,000 or more 
of ordinary insurance in force are 72 in number. These 
72 companies, of which the Midland Mutual is one, hold 
over 95 per cent of all the legal reserve life insurance in 
force in United States companies. Note the following 
comparisons: 


Average 72 Midland 
Companies Mutual 
Surplus per $1,000 insurance in force, 

Dec. 31, 1937 $15.69 $20.61 
Percentage of income over disbursements, 

1937 28.67% 33.28% 
Actual to expected mortality, 1937 53.78% 44.30% 
Net interest earnings, 1937 3.62% 3.99% 

GROWTH 
End of Admitted Policyholders Life Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus In Force 
1907 $187,372 $173,492 $1,546,950 
1917 2,739,817 383.929 24,398,839 
1927 14,678,395 966.305 93,721,490 
1937 27.407.728 2.300.099 111,621,628 


Write the Agency Department for “A Story of Progress” 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Verdict: 


Importance of Accuracy in Application 


T is impossible to exaggerate the 

importance to an applicant for in- 

surance to answer fully and ac- 
curately all questions called for in the 
application for the policy. For the in- 
sured to resolve the doubts in his own 
mind as to the materiality of an an- 
swer is exceptionally dangerous be- 
cause his own decision may later 
prove to have been the means where- 
by the beneficiaries will be deprived 
of the anticipated benefits of the 
policy. 

Neither is it possible for the in- 
sured to determine whether or not the 
answer will at some later date be 
deemed material so as to effect the 
anticipated payments under the policy. 
The very problem has always dis- 
turbed the Courts and resulted in rul- 
ings which are difficult to reconcile. 


Question of Misrepresentation 


In Geer v. Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, 273 N. Y. 261, the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York sharply divided on the question 
as to whether or not the failure to an- 
swer a question was a material mis- 
representation. The application of the 
policy in suit contained the question: 
“Have you had any treatment within 
the last five years at any dispensary, 
hospital or sanitorium?” The answer 
ziven by the decedent to this question 
in his application was “No.” To the 
direction contained in the application, 
“Give name and address of each physi- 
cian consulted by you during the past 
ten years, and cause for consultation,” 
the decedent answered: “Dr. N. G. 
Darling, 31 North State Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nervousness.” 
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The applications for the two poli- 
cies in suit were made in November, 
1932. They were issued by the de- 
fendant in December, 1932, the wife 
of the insured being named as bene- 
ficiary in each policy. The insured 
died in November, 1933, from carbon 
monoxide gas poisoning. 


Case History of Illness 


On October 4, 1928, the decedent 
had visited a Dr. Spire who testified 
from notes he made at the time of 
decedent’s visit that the insured had 
told him that he had returned from a 
long trip five days prior, had some 
coughing, felt bad the following day, 
took a laxative, had a little hacking 
cough, that his work took him to large 
cities, had been nervous for the past 
six months, and in the prior April had 
influenza in Chicago, but had gained 
weight in the summer following. 

Dr. Spire examined the decedent at 
that time and found he had a tempera- 
ture of 102°. He treated him but did 
not see him again until October 11, 
when he sent him to the Syracuse 
General Hospital where he remained 
till October 26. Decedent’s ailment 
was diagnosed as para-typhoid by Dr. 
Spire who treated him at the hospital 
for such illness, and after his dis- 
charge from the hospital until De- 
cember 17, 1928, though the X-ray ex- 
amination and the tests made at the 
hospital were negative and failed to 
show that the plaintiff was suffering 
from that disease. 

Again, in 1932, the decedent con- 
sulted Dr. Spire on two occasions 
when his illness was diagnosed as 
nervousness. 


The company resisted payment on 
the ground that the failure to proper- 
ly answer the question and disclose 
the treatment at the hospital was 
a material misrepresentation which 
voided the policy. Judgment was given 
for the plaintiff in the lower Courts 
but reversed and the complaint dis- 
missed in the Court of Appeals. The 
Court referred to Section 58 of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New 
York which provides that “all state- 
ments purporting to be made by the 
insured (in an application attached to 
the policy of life insurance) shall in 
the absence of fraud be deemed rep- 
resentations and not warranties.” It 
then proceeded to discuss the position 
of a life insurance company in passing 
upon an application presented to it 
for a policy. It stated: 


“A life insurance company is free 
to choose the risks which it will as- 
sume. An applicant for life insur- 
ance is required to answer certain 
questions which are prepared for 
the purpose of facilitating the ex- 
amination and appraisal by the com- 
pany of the insurability of the risk. 
In effect the company states to the 
applicant that the answers to those 
questions are intended to guide the 
company in deciding whether to ac- 
cept or reject the application. By 
posing the question the insurer has 
indicated ‘that it wanted to know 
the facts and that it intended and 
expected the applicant to speak the 
truth so that it might acquire infor- 
mation concerning them. Any mis- 
representation which defeats or seri- 
ously interferes with the exercise of 
such a right cannot truly be said to 
be an immaterial one.” (Travelers 
Ins. Co. v. Pomerantz, 246 N. Y. 
63, 68.) 

“No method has been devised by 
which the processes of the human 
mind can be charted and the force 
of inducement mechanically mea- 
sured. The materiality of a repre- 
sentation may then depend upon 
the idiosyncrasies or the individual- 
ity of the person who acts upon the 
representation, and often must be 
determined as a question of fact by 
the trier of the facts. Nevertheless 
at times, departure in a representa- 
tion from an accurate statement of 
the truth may be so slight that we 
may confidently say that the differ- 
ence could not affect decision of 
any reasonable person. Then as a 
matter of law the misrepresentation 
is not material. 

“On the other hand, where an 
applicant for insurance has notice 
that before the insurance company 
will act upon the application, it de- 
mands that specified information 
shall be furnished for the purpose 
of enabling it to determine whether 
the risk should be accepted, any un- 
true representation, however inno- 
cent, which either by affirmation of 
an untruth or suppression of the 
truth, substantially thwarts the pur- 
pose for which the information is 
demanded and induces action which 
the insurance company might other- 
wise not have taken, is material as 
matter of law. 





“The question in such case is not 
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James S. Regan 
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Programming Considered 
Soundest Sales Plan 


Before a series of sessions on ad- 
vanced underwriting held in the of- 
fices of the John M. Fraser agency 
last week, Edward C. Andersen, 
Educational Director of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, pointed out why 
the programming procedure is so 
effective in selling life insurance un- 
der present-day conditions. 

“Fundamentally,” said Mr. Ander- 
sen, “there are four basic steps which 
we must follow to secure successful 
selling results: (1) We must secure 
the names of prospects who have 
buying power. (2) We must have in- 
formation about these prospects be- 
fore we call on them. (3) We must 
be able to see these prospects on a 


favorable basis. (4) When we finally 


call on these prospects we must not 
just visit with them, but really have 
something on the ball. 

“It is seen that under the pro- 
gramming procedure each of these 
four basic steps is automatic and 
necessarily at hand before a _ pro- 
gramming job can be completed,” 
stated Mr. Andersen. “The fact that 
these basic steps are automatically 
complied with in programming a 
man’s estate accounts, in a large 
measure, for the success Connecticut 
Mutual representatives are having 
with the company’s simplified pro- 
gramming.” 

Mr. Andersen told the members 
of the Fraser agency that Connecti- 
cut Mutual men, who are using the 
company’s programming plan, are en- 
joying an average size policy of 
$7,500, as compared with the com- 
pany’s general average of $3,600. 


Getting the New Man 
Into Production 


William A. Fowler of the agency 
department of the John Hancock de- 
scribed his methods of training in 
the field using the company’s course 
at the recent general agents meeting 
in Boston. “The principle behind this 
training plan,” Mr. Fowler explained, 
“is that of getting a man quickly 
into production, training him on pre- 
senting a single need. It is too much 
to ask of a new man that he have 
complete information about all forms 
of life insurance and be able to apply 
this information to his prospect. 

“Even for the experienced agent,” 
he said, “the single needs approach is 
psychologically good and often leads 
into programming. If we approach 
a man on the idea of his need for a 
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-Prospecting 


large amount of life insurance, we 
will have a hard time selling him 
even a small part of it. Approaching 
him at the start on a need which he 
understands and comprehends gets us 
immediately into action. There is 


nothing motivating to the average 
buyer in statistical knowledge. 

“The planned sales talk keeps a 
man from falling into the use of life 
insurance terminology and discussing 
the problem from a too professional 








Some Common Objections 





(The following is a series of objec- 
tions to the purchase of accident and 
health insurance used by Mr. Average 
Citizen but ably circumvented by an 
embryonic producer who is learning 
the tools of his trade. The producer 
is E. B. Sharpe, a student of the 
course on accident and health insur- 
ance given by Andrew J. Mountrey, 
manager of the accident and health 
department, Standard Surety & Casu- 
alty. The course is given under the 
auspices of the Insurance Society of 
New York, and runs the gamut of the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness. While the following paper is the 
product of a student of the business, 
it will give even post-graduate pro- 
ducers a new approach to moth-eaten 
objections.) 


1. I have debts and must get rid of 
them before I can buy accident or 
health insurance. 


I am in sympathy with your desire 
to dispose of your debts and am as 
anxious to help you as you are deter- 
mined to pay them off. The plan I 
am presenting is not aimed to in- 
crease your burden but rather to 
make it possible for you to set a de- 
finite time limit on those debts. It 
will assure you that neither accident 
nor illness need force you to postpone 
the day when your financial slate will 
be clean. The premium for this insur- 
ance can be easily budgeted and my 
Company will pledge itself to repay 
you for any loss of income resulting 
from disability. I am also proposing 
a sum to be paid your dependents in 
the event of your accidental death 
which will spare them the necessity of 
depleting your life insurance estate 
for the purpose of paying off any 
debts that remain. 


2. I dropped my accident policy 
after paying premiums on it for fifteen 
years. I don’t get around much now. 
I have a desk job. 

You were indeed fortunate not to 
have an accident, but more fortunate 
that one has not occurred since you 


dropped your policy. One doesn’t carry 
insurance with the object of collect- 
ing, but rather for the peace of mind 
that comes with the knowledge that 
a strong company stands ready to 
help you in the emergency which fol- 
lows an accident. You must be pre- 
pared for that emergency at all times. 
If it never occurs, you have lost 
nothing as your freedom from worry 
has compensated for the premium 
payments. You at one time believed 
in the value of such insurance or you 
would never have been a policyholder, 
and if you will consider the advantages 
of this protection, I am sure your 
faith will be reestablished. 


3. I am the most careful driver in 
the U. S. A. 

A splendid trait! It is wise to be 
careful but we unconsciously expose 
ourselves to danger and cannot be 
sure of the other fellow. You drive a 
car, you walk the streets and you en- 
joy tinkering at home. However care- 
ful you are, you are not immune to 
accident or illness and, as a family 
man with a fine home, your are under 
a responsibility to protect your earn- 
ing power and your possessions. That 
would be just another evidence of the 
characteristic of which you are so 
proud. 

4. Not now. Next week. 

That was the answer your friend, 
Wallace, gave his insurance agent two 
days before he had that serious auto 
accident las June. A small amount of 
insurance is better than none and if 
you are not ready for complete pro- 
tection, you can at least take a step 
in the right direction. 


5. I have neither wife nor children. 
What do I want accident insurance 
for? 

Well, since you have no dependents, 
I agree with you that there is no one 
to protect in the event that you are 
accidentally killed. But, how about 
accidents which merely incapacitate 
you and cause you financial loss for 
medical attention and prevent you 
from carrying on your business 
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and Selling: 


angle. It is difficult to get experi- 
enced men to learn organized presen- 
tation, yet it is most important that 
they do use them.” 

In dealing with the older man, Mr. 
Fowler recommended that the trainer 


give him the sales course material 
and ask him to read it himself. This 
is effective because a man will often 
use the methods feeling that it was 
his own idea. He said that the sales 
course has proved most effective. 
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duties? Protection against just such 
a contingency as that is what I am 
proposing—not a form of life insur- 
ance. Let me explain it to you. 

6. I can buy $5,000 worth of ac- 
cident insurance for $2. 

Yes, and you would have exactly $2 
worth of protection. Have you ex- 
amined that policy? I hope you have 
because it would prove a very disap- 
pointing purchase if you were injured 
first and then tried to collect some- 
thing on it. Let me do that for you 
and compare it with a standard policy 
of my Company. 


7. I belong to a Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. 

Then you are covered for death and 
perhaps for disability but not beyond 
a period of six months or a year. But 
the likelihood of such a disabling in- 
jury is small compared with those of 
less intensity which nevertheless are 
costly both in time and money. Actual- 
ly, you are very inadequately covered 
and the plan I have in mind will re- 
imburse you for the medical and 
hospital expenses and loss of income 
which result from an accident of the 
type not covered by your life insur- 
ance. 

8. Do you pay claims or do you 
fight them? 

My dear man, the Company must 
pay a claim if it is just and if it is 
covered by the terms of the policy. If 
the policy is a standard form, there 
are practically no restrictions and, 
before I sold you a policy, I would 
analyze fully its various provisions, 
the insuring clause and the amounts 
you would receive for different types 
of injuries. The policyholder who 
presents an exorbitant claim or a fake 
claim is always the loudest in his con- 
demnation of a company when he fails 
to collect. The large majority of 
claims are settled quite promptly and 
in full, yet these are the ones nobody 
ever hears of. 

9. My employer is responsible for 
my expenses and doctor bills if I get 
hurt. 





The workmen’s compensation which 
your employer carries covers you only 
for accidents arising out of your oc- 
cupational pursuits, really very inade- 
quate under modern conditions. Sta- 
tistics prove that unless you are en- 
gaged in a very hazardous occupation, 
which you are not, the chances of sus- 
taining injury are many times greater 
outside your occupation. Should that 
happen to you, you are without pro- 
tection against the financial losses 
which inevitably follow. Furthermore, 
an accident policy, such as I am recom- 
mending, covers injuries wherever 
sustained and would pay you the 
same amounts for an occupational in- 
jury, even though you also received 
compensation payments through your 
employer’s company. 


10. I have ten notes of $50 each to 
pay off on my car. 

I myself have been in the same 
position and know that buying a car 
ties up one’s finances pretty tightly. 
I realize that it would be futile to at- 
tempt to sell you on the idea of carry- 
ing complete accident and health pro- 
tection, so I will place your name on 
my list of prospects for next year. 
But I would not be a true friend if I 
did not recommend some immediate 
protection, even if limited. Your new 
car will expose you to the hazards of 
the road and my Company will protect 
you against such injuries on that ac- 
count for a mere $10 a year. 


11. I'll speak to the Mrs. about it 
and see what she has to say. 

A splendid idea—but please let me 
present when you do consult your 
wife. I would welcome the opportunity 
to present the facts to you both and 
then you can talk it over afterward. 
Our wives are much more logical- 
minded than we are and demand full 
value for their money. Her opinion 
would be invaluable in assisting you 
to reach a decision on this matter and 
I am sure you both will agree with 
me that this insurance is a necessity 
—not a luxury. 





Planned Sales Talks 
For New Agents 


William B. Ackerman, general 
agent at Cincinnati, addressing the 
John Hancock meeting, said that he 
has used planned sales talks ever 
since he was a novice in the business 
when he practiced in front of a 
chair containing an imaginary pros- 
pect. He described his success in 
getting a woman agent into produc- 
tion who was successful at getting 
prospects and obtaining information 
about them, but apparently could not 
close. This woman would go out and 
do the ground work, then come back 
to the office and describe the situa- 
tion to General Agent Ackerman, 
who would then supply her with a 
planned sales talk. 

“When she started using these 
talks, her production went up. The 
system overcame her weakness in 
closing and gave her a track to run 
on in which she had confidence, be- 
cause it proved to lead to a sale.” 


Common Application of 


Success Rules 


Arthur H. Dalzell, in charge of 
training at the Paul Clark Agency, 
gave a most interesting outline of 
the methods in use there. 

Mr. Dalzell meets the situation of 
the man who is somewhat in a fog 
the first week in the business by 
simple but sound psychology. He 
takes him all over the office, intro- 
duces him to everyone—to the tele- 
phone girl and the stenographers, 
shows him the coatroom. He has the 
executives of the agency come down 
to the training room and give the 
recruits a talk for a few minutes, of 
both an informative and inspirational 
nature. This familiarizes the new 
man with the personnel of the office— 
makes him feel more at home. 

Mr. Dalzell says the same prac- 
tical rules that apply to learning 
anything apply to life insurance sell- 
ing. 

Said he, “You can’t learn to swim 
by reading about it, and the first time 
you go out you had better not go 
alone. The same is true of typewrit- 
ing, building bridges, football, tennis 
and golf.” 

He does not consider that a man 
has completed his education, after he 
has finished a training course, but 
provides an extension course of two 
hours a week, which the men take 
after completing preliminary train- 
ing. 
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Empire STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
JAMESTOWN, New YorRK 


phe company is now featuring an endowment at age 85 policy with 
premiums payable until anniversary nearest 85th: birthday or prior death. 
The endowment at age 85 is a very flexible contract. The policy par- 
ticipates at the end of the second year and the insured may choose any one 
of the following options in regard to dividends: 
(1) Payable in cash with interest. 
(2) Applied to payment of any premium due upon the policy. 
(3) Used to purchase at net single premium rates, participating, 
paid-up insurance additions payable with this policy. 
(4) Left to accumulate to the credit of this policy with interest at 
specified rate which the company may each year declare, but 
never less than the yearly rate of 3'2 per cent per annum. 


In the event no direction for distribution of dividends be made by the 
insured, then it shall be applied as specified in number 3. 

This policy is incontestible at two years from its date of issue. Suicide 
within two years limits the liability of the company in return of the premiums 
paid. 

A grace period of 3! days from the due date made in the policy for pay- 
ment of every premium after the first is granted during which period the 
insurance shall continue in force. In the event of the death of the insured 
during the grace period, the overdue premium will be deducted in any 
settlement under the policy. The policy may be reinstated at any time prior 
to maturity upon evidence or insurability and payment of all arrears of 
premiums and any indebtedness with interest at the yearly rate of 5 per cent. 

This policy also contains policy and premium loan provisions. 

The payee, other than a corporation or partnership, of any sum payable 
in accordance with the provisions of this policy may elect to have the net 
sum payable applied in any method described in the following options or 
divided among any two or more provided at least $1,000 is supplied under 
each option selected: 

(1) Payment in one sum. 

(2) Interest income: 
Payment of interest (guaranteed to be at least 3% per 
annum) at the end of each year, during the lifetime of the 
Payee, on the amount left with the company as a principal 
sum and payment of said principal sum, with any accrued 
interest, upon the death of the said Payee, to his or her 
executors, administrators or assigns. 

(3) Installments: 
Payment of a specified number of equal annual instal- 
ments (2-30 years), whether the payee lives or dies. 

(4) Continuous instalments: 
Payment of equa! annual instalments for ten or twenty 
years certain, whether the payee lives or dies, and as many 
years thereafter as the payee shall live. 

(5) Life Annuity: 
Payment of a guaranteed income during the lifetime of 
the payee. 

Any annual payment may be changed to semi-annual, quarterly or 
monthly, provided such change does not require the making of periodic 
payments of less than $10.00 each. Under options 3, 4, and 5 multiply the 
annual payment by .5037 or .2528 to find the semi-annual or quarterly 
payments respectively. 

In addition to the interest of 3 per cent per annum guaranteed under 
option 2 and included in the instalments payable under option 3 and the 
instalments certain payable under option 4, the company will pay at the 
end of each year such additional interest on the principal sum remaining 
with the company or on the reserve under such instalments as the company 





may declare as a dividend. 











Atlantic Life Changes 
Juvenile Contract 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va., announces that 
under the juvenile contract form now 
being issued, provision has been made 
so that, in the event of the death of 
the applicant prior to the insured 
attaining the age of 21, the control 
of the contract passes to the bene- 
ficiary. (Formerly, in event of the ap- 
plicant’s death during the insured’s 
minority, control of the contract could 
not be exercised by the beneficiary 
without guardianship proceedings. ) 

It is, therefore, important for all 
representatives to see that when ap- 
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plication is made for juvenile insur- 
ance, the beneficiary be a _ person 
other than the applicant himself; or, 
if the applicant insists upon being the 
beneficiary, to make sure that a con- 
tingent beneficiary is named. 


Use of Optional Methods 


The optional methods of settlement 
clause has been revised to permit the 
“net proceeds” of the contract to be 
placed on Plans A, B, or C for the 
benefit of the insured at any time 
provided that the “net proceeds” 
amount to as much as $1,000 and 
that each guaranteed interest or in- 
stallment payment be as much as $10. 
(Previously, it was necessary that the 


Gas 


The Equitable’s New 
Managerial Contract 

The new managerial contract made 
effective by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society as of the first of May, 
marked a distinct advance in the 
direction in which the Equitable has 
been going toward a trained, efficient 
and successful agency organization. 

These new contracts are designed 
to regard the manager for develop- 
ing agents of club membership quality, 
maintaining them in the club and im- 
proving their club standing. 

At the January national meeting 
of club members there were present 
814 agents who had paid for during 
the previous 12 months a minimum of 
$200,000 of business. The average 
writings of these men was much 
higher. 

In addressing this convention Presi- 
dent Parkinson emphasized the policy 
of the Equitable to be that of “A 
substantial company insuring substan- 
tial people for substantial amounts for 
substantial purposes.” He felicitated 
the organization on developing to a 
point where so large an assemblage 
could be present of successful men and 
women skilled in the production of 
high-class business and by reason of 
that production able to maintain them- 
selves on a proper living scale. The 
president further emphasized the 
presence in the meeting of many 


insured be 50 years old before he 
was accorded this privilege.) Subject 
to these same wise restrictions, the 
insured may provide that at his death 
the “net proceeds” be paid to the bene- 
ficiary under Plan A, B, or C; and if 
the insured has not so provided, the 
beneficiary, before any payment has 
been made under the contract, may 
elect an optional method of settle- 
ment for herself. 

The company will permit the “net 
proceeds” of more than one contract 
to be added together, if such is nec- 
essary to make same amount to as 
much as $1,000 and, therefore, admit 
of settlement on one of the options. 
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outstanding individuals who had made 
notable contributions and had done 
much to elevate the standards of life 
insurance. 

The essence of the new agency 
manager contract is that it places the 
emphasis on the building of the sub- 
stantial man-power of the agency 
rather than on the production of vol- 
ume, with a view to developing sub- 
stantial, self-reliant and permanent 
agents. Enthusiastic comments have 
already been received from the man- 
agerial staff endorsing the objective 
of the Equitable in maintaining the 
position achieved by the society in de- 
veloping trained, skilled and success- 
ful agents to serve the public. In 
furtherance of this program the con- 
tract will tend to restrict the entrance 
of men and women into the business 
who are not competent to achieve club 
membership and will tend to en- 
courage the diligent training and de- 
velopment of each new agent. 


Perpetuates Dual System 

The new managerial contract is in 
line with the plan of the Equitable 
to perpetuate the dual system of man- 
agement which the society has adopt- 
ed, that of both the agency manager 
system and the general agent system. 
During the last several months there 
have been a number of new agency 
managers appointed and a number of 
new general agents appointed. The 
Equitable feels that with this dual 
management system every incentive is 
offered to ambitious men to make a 
career in life insurance. The man- 
agement plans are designed to take 
care of those who are better served 
and will serve the society better on 
the agency manager system as well 
as those who would desire to serve 
and could qualify to serve to the in 
terest of the society on the general 
agency system. This is consistent with 
the plans of the Equitable to be as 
facilities 
possible, 


insurance 
for serving the public as 
writing every substantial form of life 
insurance, annuity and group con- 
tract under an agency system which 


complete in its 





THE DOMINION LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1000 
Rates adopted April 1, 1938 
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id 13.05) 20.75, 18.30) 16 
11 13.35) 21.15) 18.65) 17 
12 13.65) 21.60) 19.00) 17 
13 13.95) 22.00) 19.35) 17 
14 14.25, 22.40) 19.70) 17 
15 14.55) 22.80) 20.05) 18 
16 14.90) 23.20; 20.40) 18 
17 15.20) 23.65| 20.75) 18 
is 15.55) 24.05) 21.15) 19 
19 15.90) 24.50} 21.55) 19 
20 16.30) 24.95) 21.95) 20 
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50 13.85! 50.75! 46.50] 44 
1 15.80) 52.40) 48.20 
52 17.90) 54.15) 50.00 
3 50.10) 56.00) 51.90 
4 92.45) 57.95) 53.95 
> 54.95) 60.05) 56.15 
Th] 57.65) 62.30 
57 60.50) 64.65 
58 63.55) 67.20 
59 66.80) 69.90 
60 70.30) 72.85 
61 74.10!) 76.00 
62 78.15) 79.45 
63 82.50) 83.10 
64 87.20) 87.05 
Od 92 25) 91 45) 
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has developed and is now further per- 
mitted to develop experts in inter- 
preting these contracts to apply to 
the various order of human 
which a completely equipped insur- 


needs 


ance company can serve. 


Payment Plan Change 

As of April 20, the Conservative 
Life Insurance Company of America 
with home office at South Bend, Ind., 
through Actuary A. N. Matthews, 
announced to their field force that all 
policyholders carrying monthly pre- 
mium policies could, in the future, 
change them from the monthly 
premium to the annual basis by pay- 
ing direct to the home office, and that 
they would be given 12 months’ credit 
for 11 months’ premiums. 


Manhattan Life Plan 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, is now ready to consider 
applications on standard and _ sub- 
standard risks on the Standard Semi- 
Endowment at Age 75 Plan. 

Occasionally an application is made 
for a preferred risk policy and when 
the papers are completed it is found 
that the applicant is not eligible for 
the preferred risk but conforms 
rather to the underwriting require- 
ments of an Ordinary Life policy at 
standard rates. For this type of risk, 
the Standard Semi-Endowment policy 
is now available. 

The cash, loan and extended term 
values on the Semi-Standard at Age 
75 are the same as on the “Preferred 
Risk Semi-Endowment at Age 75.” 
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Arnold Sees Higher Costs 


From Present Trends 


Costs of life insurance to the policy- 
holders must rise unless idle funds 
held by life insurance companies and 
some of their large holdings of low 
yield Government bonds can find in- 
vestment on an adequate basis of in- 
terest return, O. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National Life, 
told the insurance section of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States last week at Washington. Mr. 
Arnold, who is chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s insurance committee, foresees 
the soundest and most conservative 
life insurance companies leading the 
way toward this result. 

“In common with all lines of busi- 
ness, insurance is suffering from our 
long continued economic maladjust- 
ment,” declared Mr. Arnold in his 
opening address. “The record of in- 
surance through this troubled period 
has been noteworthy and has brought 
to it a greatly enlarged good will and 
confidence on the part of the public. 
However, there is a condition now 
prevailing that threatens low costs, 
particularly in the life insurance field. 
I refer to the impossibility of finding 
suitable investments for life insur- 
ance funds. 

“Cash is piling up. There is no de- 
mand for it. And since interest in- 
come is a factor in determining insur- 
ance costs the net results must in- 
evitably be, unless business is per- 
mitted to expand, an adjustment up- 
ward in these costs.” 

In giving the record of life insur- 
ance for 1937, Mr. Arnold said that 
during that period the legal reserve 
life insurance companies of the coun- 
try paid into American homes as pol- 
icy benefits the sum of $2,400,000,000. 
Of this amount 40 per cent or $950,- 
000,000 was paid as death benefits to 
the families of deceased policyholders. 
Sixty per cent, or $1,540,000,000, was 
paid to living policyholders. The 
total of life insurance company dis- 
tributions during the year exceeded 
$3,000,000,000. 

At the close of last year more than 
64,000,000 Americans carried life in- 
surance averaging $1,700 for each 
policyholder and amounting in the 
aggregate to $110,000,000,000, which 
is an all-time high. Total life insur- 
ance stood at $109,000,000,000 at the 
end of 1931. It dropped to $98,000,- 
000,000 by the end of 1933, but each 
year since it has climbed with ac- 
celerated pace, the greatest gain be- 
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Departmental 





O. J. Arnold 


ing in 1937 when it increased by $5,- 
330,000,000 to its present figure. 

Assets of the life insurance com- 
panies representing savings of the 
country’s 64,000,000 policyholders ag- 
gregate more than $25,000,000,000, an 
average of more than $400 for each 
policyholder. 


Sduatisles 





Direct Mail Campaigns 
Praised by Rodlun 


The success of direct mail cam- 
paigns in helping salesmen to swing 
into action and keep them in action, 
with an increase in the average policy 
size, was described by Troy M. Rod- 
lun, advertising and sales promotion 
consultant and until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Acacia Mutual 
Life, Washington, D. C., in the April 
issue of Printers’ Ink monthly. 

While with the Acacia, Mr. Rodlun 
discovered that in agency after agen- 
cy, as mailings increased, business on 
advertised prospects also increased, 
and in proportion as mailings fell off 
business on advertised prospects suf- 
fered accordingly. 

It was found not only that the send- 
ing of direct mail letters made agents 
feel obligated to make the follow-up 
calls as quickly as possible but the 
policies sold to prospects getting this 
sort of advertising were about $500 
larger than those sold to prospects 
who did not get the advertising. 


This direct mail is termed “assis- 
tant salesman.” Its value is im- 
pressed upon the new agent from the 
beginning, a full section of the man- 
ager’s recruiting kit being devoted to 
this feature. 

When the agent is put under con- 
tract he is placed on a definite train- 
ing schedule. At the same time the 
advertising manager sends him a per- 
sonal letter suggesting that he write 
for his personal direct mail advertis- 
ing outfit. This is never sent out 
automatically, for if the agent has to 
go to the trouble of asking for it, he 
will value it more highly. Regularly 
weekly use of the plan is built into 
the new agent’s training schedule. 

Mr. Rodlun is author of many ar- 
ticles on advertising and of a mono- 
graph on magazine circulation. He 
has also addressed a number of life 
insurance and general advertising 
audiences on advertising subjects and 
for five separate years won, for Aca- 
cia, the award as one of the 50 direct 
mail advertising leaders of the United 
States and Canada, awarded by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 


L.0.M.A. 


Office Managers Discuss 
Agency Expenses 


Agency expense problems formed 
the piece de resistance of the discus- 
sions at the recent eastern special 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association in New York City, 
which drew an attendance of 250, the 
largest in the history of these meet- 
ings. 

Agency office expenses may be con- 
trolled through rules, compensation 
and education, said A. W. Bary, man- 
ager branch office account, Union 
Central Life. Neither the general 
agency basis nor the branch office 
basis can have satisfactory results 
without good management. Empha- 
sizing that a manager’s success hinges 
upon his ability to spend money wise- 
ly as well as being able to sell 
good business, Mr. Bary declared that 
all expense items must be propor- 
tionately distributed among agency 
development expense, new business 
expense and renewal expense. 

Use of Fortune magazine’s tech- 
nique in developing a cashier’s man- 
ual which would actually be read was 
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described by G. E. Perino, auditor, 
New England Mutual Life. This in- 
volved preparing a rough draft of 
the work of each department, includ- 
ing not only what was known but also 
what was merely guessed at. These 
drafts were submitted to the various 
department heads and so stimulated 
their interest that much more detailed 
information was thereby obtained 
than would probably otherwise have 
been received. Then, in putting the 
manual together, everything possible 
was done to make it readable. 

L. C. Ashton, vice-president and 
secretary, Provident Mutual Life, out- 
lined the advantages of the central 
premium collection office system, de- 
claring that the additional time which 
the field force is able to devote to 
production and the ease and economy 
of opening new sales offices and re- 
habilitating old agencies, with no dis- 
turbance to policyholders, undoubted- 
ly justify the central collection sys- 
tem. 


Production 


The Agent Can Determine 


His Own Market 


Scanning today’s market before 
leading producers of the Connecticut 
General Life in conference recently at 
Hot Springs, Ark., F. Hobert Havi- 
land, vice-president of the company, 
emphasized factors available to the 
agents in determining their own mar- 
ket, giving suggestions to help them 
increase their business. “Your mar- 
ket,” he told the producers, “will 
grow in the substance of its people, 
in their capacity to buy, in proportion 
to the presentation you make and the 
prestige building processes you use.” 
Stressing particularly the impor- 
tance of prestige building letters, Mr. 
Haviland said: 

“How important prestige building 
letters are, how necessary for growth 
and prospecting, yet how often we do 
a fine underwriting job and then for- 
get to get a testimonial letter. What 
is more powerful in your first contact 
with the man to whom you have been 
referred than letters of tribute from 
important people in your community ? 
Not one life insurance man in twenty 
takes full advantage of his opportuni- 
ties to get the right kind of letters 
from a sufficient number of people. 
“A favorable factor in our market 





mieest ..... 


today is the public attitude. Today 
people are interested in security. The 
man who in 1938 had built up and 
maintains the right attitude, who 
knows there are people who will buy, 
who realizes that even a drop in na- 
tional income need not affect adverse- 
ly the aggressive, intelligent, well- 
informed, educated insurance man who 
covers 35 per cent more ground to 
find the proper prospects, who elimi- 
nates to save time those who will be 
buyers next year but not now—he is 
going to do more business this year. 





Management 


Ten Interviews Needed to 


Obtain One Agent 


General agents and supervisors of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company met at French 
Lick, Indiana, on April 22 and 23 
to discuss problems of recruiting and 
training. Paul F. Clark, Boston gen- 
eral agent and president of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association, presided 
and Dan W. Flickinger, general agent 
at Indianapolis, welcomed the group. 





J. Harry Wood 


Observing that results from new 
organization in 1937 were the best in 
many years, J. Harry Wood, man- 
ager of general agencies, said: ‘The 
company’s experience in 1937 showed 
that it takes from eight to twelve 
prospective agents to get one full- 


time man. The general agent must 
talk to one new man a week if he 
is to increase his organization by 
five men a year.” 

“How many general agents,’ Mr. 
Wood challenged, “have one good man 
for each year they have had an 
agency? You need $100,000 of new 
business from new organization or 
you will be standing still or falling 
back. It takes approximately ten in- 
terviews to hire one man. If an 
agency is to merely stand still, a 
general agent must talk to at least 
one new man each week.” 


Legal 
Court Holds Applicant 


Must Read Answers 


There is a legal duty on the appli- 
cant for life insurance to read the 
answers in his application and ascer- 
tain their correctness in the event 
that he himself does not fill out the 
application, according to a ruling of 
the Indiana Supreme Court in the 
case of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. vs. Helen Alterovitz. Judgment of 
the Lake County Court in favor of the 
claimant was reversed. 

A $10,000 life policy had been se- 
cured by Izadore Alterovitz upon ap- 
plication which was written by a 
physician agent of the company. Mrs. 
Alterovitz and other.witnesses con- 
tended that he did not read the an- 
swers but relied upon the physician to 
fill out the blanks properly. The ap- 
plication allegedly concealed the im- 
paired health of the applicant, and the 
policy was issued upon the basis of 
statements contained in the applica- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court cited Sun Fire 
Office vs. Wich. (1895), 6 Colo. App. 
103; 39 Pac. 587, in which the court 
held: “It is the duty of every man 
to read what he signs; his failure to 
do so will or should not relieve him or 
allow him to avoid the contract.” To 
this the court added in its own 
words: 

“This seems to us to be a sound 
statement of law and especially in 
view of the fact that in the instant 
case the appellee under his own sig- 
nature stated that the answers to the 
questions in the application were cor- 
rectly written as given by the appli- 
cant and were full, true and complete. 
It is at once apparent that in any 
ordinary contract the appellee would 
be bound by such a statement and we 
see no sound reason why the same 
rule should not apply in the instant 
case although it is a contract of in- 
surance.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


After three years’ search the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has obtained proofs of the death of a policyholder 
who died years ago in South Carolina and has sent checks 
for more than $200 each to eleven heirs of the deceased. 
The policy was written in 1869 and afterward lapsed, with 
a paid-up value of $550. Apparently the insured did not 
know that the policy had any value, nor did his heirs 
know that it existed. The insured died so long ago that 
$1,800 interest had been earned on the $550 face amount 
of the paid-up policy. 

Reports sent to Vice-President and Agency Director 
A. L. Dern by general agents of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. reveal that all agencies of the company are 
conducting agency contests in May in honor of President 
Arthur F. Hall. These special contests within the agencies 
will combine with the nation-wide home office-sponsored 
contest between agencies to mark the company’s 28th 
celebration of May as Hall Month. 

Forty general agents and supervisors of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life met at French Lick, Ind., April 22-23 for 
their regional meeting with a full day of discussions being 
devoted to the problems of recruiting and training of 
agents. Chairman of the gathering was Paul F. Clark, 
general agent, Boston. 

More than 300 Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen have been 
nominated for membership in the 1938 President’s Premier 
Club, on the basis of their individual accomplishments in 
the first quarter of this year. The 1938 Premier Club 
group will meet in San Francisco next February. 

The Illinois Department of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Co. of Pittsburgh shows gains in life and accident and 
health for April as announced recently by William C. 
Peck, manager. Compared with April, 1937, written life 
insurance showed an increase of 125 per cent; accident 
and health production increased 98 per cent; paid life 
increased 3 per cent, and paid accident and health produc- 
tion increased 149 per cent. 

Home office employees of the Union Central Life have 
been granted a permanent 35-hour five-day week, it was 
announced lately in Cincinnati. The announcement, con- 
tained in a letter to the headquarters personnel from W. 
Howard Cox, president of the Cincinnati company, was 
made as the result of careful studies made during two 
experimental five-day week periods in the summers of 
1936 and 1937. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, was elected second vice-president of the 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce at its recent annual 
meeting. 

H. Wilbirt Spence, Grand Rapids, who is retiring as 
Western manager for the Mutual Life of New York, was 
honor guest at a party at the Pantlind Hotel, given by 
fifty members of this staff. 

The State Mutual Life tradition of a May campaign 
each year, instituted by the general agents’ association 
and honoring one of the company’s executive officers, this 
year will be a field demonstration for Ross B. Gordon, 
vice-president and supervisor of applications. The drive, 
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called “Roarin’ for Ross,” began May 2 and will rm§ mort 
through June 1. as Mm 
A 10.5 per cent gain in new business for the first fow W. 
months of 1938 is reported for the Central States Life Co., 
Insurance Co., of St. Louis, by J. DeWitt Mills, vice — York 
president. fore 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. has opened , urda 
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N° man can hope to make a success in selling life ip. actu: 
surance merely because of an imperative need of ness. 
money, Ted Riehle, Equitable manager, once told me and of bi 
long before the current study of agency compensatia book 
was instituted, he declared the time is coming when ever with 
life insurance salesman will be paid on a salary basis... to il 
How would it be for someone of the agency-manageria emot 
system companies to step right out and try it in all thei suite 
management offices? Fifty a week and a chance fi Four 
advancement or a kick in the pants might produce som ment 
surprising results. It would of a certainty produc three 
a brand of management superior to much of the curren of th 
experience. . . . You can almost see that cigar-smoking law | 
boss whose present contacts with the outside world an remt 
confined to a French telephone, an American secretan cessf 
and an Italian bootblack, snapping into it with the hire milk 
help. ... “What happened on that Paye-Moore contract! reali 
Why in hell were you late at Officeman’s yesterday? Yeo their 
will do this, and this, and that.” I bet you the manag In fe 
would even get a bang out of running such an office. 
ON KEANE, manager in New York for the Massa. H. 
chusetts Mutual, once said to me, without a trace @ —_ 
bragging, that he could go into any town in the United diag 
States and earn a fine living from the very first selling They 
life insurance and it is hard to understand why many vale 
other men possessing apparently equal qualifications ar - 
unable to get along. Some day someone will invent 4 htne 
better name for it than confidence, or the shorter and ene 
more expressive guts—or, perhaps we'll turn it over t = 
Walter Winchell and call it sability as distinguished from _ 
salabor. Merle Thorpe, editor of the business man’s = 
big national magazine, used to make a game of seeing pred 
exactly how many seconds it would take him, during the him 
early days of the first depression, to divert each ne¥ a ' 
salesman encountered from his objective and switch the sala 
interview into a discussion of hard times. . . . Or, perhaps 
it wasn’t a game with the distinguished editor, becaus H 
his stock in trade for eight years has been the subjett fe 
of his choice... . But, anyway, look out for the same trid com) 
right now, everywhere you go. . . . Times, you know, att With 
tough. of n 
e and 
—, to the office this morning, about seven-thirty og 
I saw a young business girl pause, open her purse alt iS st 
retrace her steps to give a coin to a beggar, and I musé@ : ol 
US] 


on the theory of smart brain doctors that such an at 
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mortgage loan office in Portland, Ore., with Clark Ewing 
as manager. 

W. T. Grant, president of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co. and Mrs. Grant left Kansas City April 30 for New 
York City, where they visited their daughter, Esther, be- 
fore sailing for Europe on the Italian ship Vulcania, Sat- 
urday, May 7, for a three-month tour. 
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By Frank Ellington | 
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actually amounts to merely another form of human selfish- 
ness.... But, Mr. Brains has never suggested a nicer way 
of being greedy. Vash Young, the man who writes 
books with one hand and life insurance in great gobs 
with the other, maintains that nothing is so conducive 
to inefficiency as anger, hate or any other of the mean 
emotions and he actually once escorted and carried the 
suitease of a bewildered old woman all the way from 
Fourteenth Street to Penn Station just to reestablish his 
mental attitude along productive lines. And in page 
three of this issue, George S. Van Schaick, vice-president 
of the New York Life, is described as a slow starter in 
law until he did something for little or nothing by way of 
remuneration. .. . It is admitted that a great many suc- 
cessful men invariably ask for a dash of lemon when the 
milk of human kindness is being poured, but it is nice to 
realize that they all suffer from acid stomach and that 
their acquaintances never suggest a favorite cure. 

In fewer words, it pays to like people and show it. 


+ 


C. FALKE, Kansas City manager of the National 
H. Life and Accident, and a group of his associate 
managers there, I am told by a traveling salesman, have 
a unique and highly satisfactory method of recruiting... . 
They have a council, about six in number, to suggest and 
investigate possible new material. . . . Each in turn calls 
on the prospect and, after satisfying themselves of his 
fitness, endeavors to sell him on the business. .. . If suc- 
cessful, well and good. Even if not, very often the 
young man’s employers are jockeyed into offering him a 
raise in salary, and then what have you?... You guessed 
it! You have a grade A prospect for new life insurance, 
predigested as to qualifications. And the boys split 
him up. ... Of course, the primary objective is the secur- 
ing of good new recruits and the system of joint selection 
is said to have worked out splendidly. 

HEARD another from a traveling salesman in a dif- 

ferent line of business. He tried to sell his prospect on 
company stability. ... “I know the company I do business 
with is no damn good,” he said, “but the agent is a friend 
of mine; I play golf with him; I belong to the same clubs 
and go fishing with him. He’ll tell me if I am going 
to get into trouble.” Yes, the friend in the business 
is still a potent objection. . . . The best way to overcome it 
is obvious. . . . You be the guy that’s the friend in the 
business. 








AGENCY NEWS 


The Charles J. Zimmerman agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Chicago has climbed from thirty-fourth 
place in the company’s standing of agencies March 1 last 
year to sixth place on the same date this year. The 
agency to date this year shows an increase of .350 per 
cent in paid-for new business over the corresponding 
period last year. Largest share of the credit for this 
change is given by Mr. Zimmerman to the brokerage de- 
partment, which is in charge of William H. Siegmund, 
as supervisor. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in New York, reports that the paid-for business of 
his office of the company for April was $1,587,546, as 
compared with $2,466,234 in April, 1937. For the first 
quarter the total paid-for business amounted to $6,826,161 
as compared with $9,977,108 for 1937. 

The Manhattan Life of New York has appointed Frank 
J. Colbert general agent for Onondaga, Cayuga, Oswego 
and Madison Counties, with headquarters at Syracuse. Mr. 
Colbert in 1932 entered the life insurance field as an agent 
of the Harold F. Wooster Agency of the Fidelity Mutual 
in Albany, which connection he now leaves to go to Syra- 
cuse, 

F. A. G. Merrill, who has been 37 years with the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., for more than 35 of 
them Buffalo general agent, has announced that he will 
retire as general agent on June 1, remaining with the 
company as general agent emeritus. Edward E. Hawkes, 
Jr., who has risen during his sales career with State 
Mutual from agent to supervisor to. Columbus general 
agent, will become Buffalo general agent. Stanley E. 
Martin and Stanley K. Coffman have been advanced to 
general agents in Columbus, taking office June 1 under 
the title of Martin & Coffman. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general manager 
of the Union Central Life in New York, has announced 
the appointment of Harry Cahn & Sons, Inc., as branch 
managers of its Bronx office and the appointment of 
Samuel L. Zeigen as supervisor of the midtown office and 
also of the Bronx office. 

Ralph B. Barksdale, who has been assistant manager 
of the Travelers Insurance Co.’s life department at St. 
Louis for several years, has resigned to head the St. Louis 
agency of the Acacia Mutual Life. 

Robert T. Bireley, cashier at the Newark agency of the 
Lincoln National Life, has been made manager of the 
life insurance department of the O’Connel & Salisburg 
Agency in New Brunswick, N. J., which represents the 
company. 

Walter S. Payne, formerly of Salt Lake City, on May 2 
assumed his new duties as manager of the Prudential’s 
St. Louis ordinary agency, succeeding Claude R. Fooshe, 
transferred to Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arthur M. Seitz, for many years a supervisor of mort- 
gage loans in Newark for the Prudential of Newark, and 
Harry F. Dexter of Plainfield, N. J., who has represented 
the Fidelity Mutual Life there for many years, have or- 
ganized Seitz & Dexter, Inc., which has opened offices in 
Summit, N. J. 
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AGENCY NEWS—(CONT.) 


Joshua B. Clark, who heads one of the State Mutual 
Life’s two Boston offices, was honored by his agency and 
the home office on April 1, when a dinner was held at 
the Algonquin Club in recognition of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with the company. Mr. Clark, who started 
with State Mutual in 1913 as a personal producer, became 
general agent on February 1, 1932. 

Establishment of its agency in St. Louis, Mo., seventy- 
five years ago was commemorated by the Guardian Life 
Insurance Co. of America at a reception and dinner held 
at the Statler Hotel in St. Louis on Thursday, April 21. 

The William Ford Agency, Newark, N. J., which was 
appointed northern New Jersey manager for the Con- 
tinental Assurance Co. seven months ago, has been the 
company’s leading producer for the past two months. 
Much of the credit is given to Philip Belber, agency man- 
ager. 

William E. Dittoe, formerly in the agency department 


of the Home Life of New York at the home office, has be- 
come associated with the Ralph W. Hover agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio, as sales 
supervisor of the planning department. 

Knowles B. Hollowell, well known Chicago insurance 
broker who for the past five years has been associated 
with the Rockwood Co., has joined the general agency 
staff of the Charles J. Zimmerman agency of the Con. 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa announces the establishment 
of a new agency in Appleton, to serve 21 counties of 
northeast Wisconsin, with E. H. Manning as agency man- 
ager; and the appointment of L. W. Spickard as Mil- 
waukee agency manager. Both appointments 
effective April 1. 


became 


Edward C. Danford has been appointed agency organ- 
izer in the Columbus, Ohio, agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York. Mr. Danford has been assistant manager 
of agencies for a local company. 
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May Day Is Our Birthday 


Second Quarter Century 


This great Mid-Western Institution in- 
vites your attention to its twenty-seven 
years of unsurpassed service in every- 
thing pertaining to the business of Life 
Insurance. Never has there been a flaw 
in the character of this service, and to 
our Policyholders, the Public and our 
own Representatives, we pledge a con- 
conscientious 
and conservative management that has, 
since its beginning, given strength, 
character and integrity to this great in- 
stitution, a product of the Middle-West. 
H. K. LINDSLEY, President 


J. H. STEWART, Jr., V. P.-Treas. 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Secretary 


Farmers & Bankers 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Protect’’ 


Manhattan Life Operations 

In line with its plan of concentrat- 
ing its agency activities, the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company of New 
York has announced the discontinu- 
ance of operations in the States of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Delaware, 
Virginia and District of Columbia. 

The company thus limits operations 
to nine States which are California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio 
and Texas. These States contribute 
approximately 96 per cent of the com- 
pany’s 1937 production. 

The Manhattan reports its new 
paid-for business for the first quarter 
of 1938 as showing an increase of 9.5 
per cent over the first quarter of 1937. 
Insurance in 
slight gain. 


force also showed a 


Dr. Ross Huston Dies 


Dr. Ross Huston, vice-president and 
medical director of the Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of that 
company since 1926, died at his home 
in Des Moines on Monday evening, 
May 2. In ill health for the past six 
years, Dr. Huston suffered a_ heart 
attack from which he failed to rally. 
Dr. Huston’s service with the Bankers 
Life Company extended back for more 
than 25 years. 


Ott Agency Moves Up 

The month of April, marking the 
eighth anniversary of the A. V. Ott 
Agency, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, also witnessed the rise of this 
organization to the number one posi- 
tion on the Society’s Greater New 
York Honor Roll for the year to date. 
In the month just passed, over 90 per 
cent of the agency force contributed 











to the volume of written business. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE general agent fraternity in New York City has 

received another noteworthy member in the person 
of Manuel Camps, Jr., who is taking over the new 
uptown general agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life. Mr. Camps, who has been general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life at Boston since 1932, is an instance 
of a life agent 
who made_ the 
grade with no 
loss of time. 
Starting out on 
his life insurance 
career in 1925, 
when he became 
an agent for the 
Penn Mutual at 
Utica, N. Y., he 
was appointed a 
supervisor in the 
same city and 
during the fol- 
lowing two years 
succeeded in 
building a unit 
from scratch. His 
first appointment 
as general agent 
came in 1929, 
when he went to 
Providence, R. I. 
During the space 
of three years he built up an agency of 30 full-time 
men. Then he was transferred to Atlanta, Ga., for 
seven months as general agent, after which, Boston. 


ORN in Brooklyn in 1899 and educated in the schools of that 

borough, Mr. Camps graduated from Colgate University in 
1922. He served meanwhile in the army during the World War. 
In 1936 and 1937 he was president of the Boston Colgate Alumni 
Assn., and at present is a member of the Alumni Corporation of 
the Board of Trustees of Colgate. Well known among the life 
insurance fraternity, he has been a director of the Utica and 
Providence Life Underwriters Assns., a member of the Atlanta 
association, president of the Boston Life Underwriters Assn., and 
currently is president of the General Agents and Life Managers 
Assn. of Boston. He married Helen Crocker of Utica in 1922 
and has two children, Lowell, who is 14, and Deborah, 6. 

” 

HE May luncheon of the Life Underwriters Assn. 

of the City of New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
had as its featured speaker O. Sam Cummings, genial 
president of the National Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
who has just finished quite a bit of cross-country work, 
during which he traveled 39,000 miles and covered 38 
States and 3 Canadian Provinces, organizing through- 
out that territory for the National Association. Stress- 
ing the importance of advertising as an aid to bigger 
business, Mr. Cummings said he believed that the most 
effective form of advertising is that from mouth to 
ear. He is impressed by agency statistics indicating 
that every agent sees an average of five persons every 
day, which with a total of 100,000 agents, means that 
the message of life insurance in one form or another 
is brought to a half million people daily. 


Manuel Camps, Jr. 






























































COMPANY CHANGES 


William R. Beardslee has been appointed superintendent 
of agents of the Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
of Boston, which has also named Lawrence L. Howard 
sales manager. Mr. Beardslee was formely home office 
agency supervisor, and Mr. Howard was the company’s 
advertising manager. 

The board of directors of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. has reelected William Montgomery as president, 
marking his 45th year with the company. The following 
officers were also elected: Howard W. Kacy, vice-president 
and general counsel; Lloyd K. Crippen, vice-president and 
actuary; S. E. Mooers, secretary; D. F. Roberts, trea- 
surer; Dr. John B. Nichols, medical director, and R. E. 
Heitmuller, general comptroller. 

Election of Thomas M. Mott as secretary and actuary 
of the Republic National Life of Dallas, Tex., was an- 
nounced April 30. He succeeds ©. E. Hastings, who re- 
signed to practice law. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has appointed John V. 
Hovey as director of sales for the Madison, Wis., district 
with headquarters in Madison, Wis. 

Albert J. Starner, formerly manager of the Baltimore 
office of the Connecticut General Life, has become agency 
supervisor at the home office of the Acacia Mutual Life 
of Washington, D. C. 

Three new directors were added to the board of the 
Standard Life of Indianapolis at a meeting on April 29. 
They are Ura Seeger, West Lebanon, Ind.; Jack Leslie, 
Indianapolis, and Frank J. Latendresse, Marion, Ind. 

Effective May 2, Frank B. Runyon became superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton, BD C. 

Romaine Scott, in charge of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment of the Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
appointed an assistant treasurer of the company. 


DEATHS 


Ben A. Harlin, executive secretary of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life of Washington, D. C., and manager of the 
company’s agency in that city. 

Dr. Ross Huston, 56, vice-president and medical director 
of the Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines. 

John Noah Hicks, 62, Alabama manager for the Indus- 
trial Life & Health Co. of Birmingham, Ala. 

Arthur B. Cheyney, oldest agent in point of service of 
the Continental American Life of Wilmington, Del., since 
1909. 

a * te 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., bakers, New York City, have 
adopted a group program which provides their staff of 
employees with a total of approximately $60,000 life in- 
surance. The entire cost of the insurance, which is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., will 
be defrayed by the employer. In addition to the benefit 
of $500 life insurance which each employee receives, the 
plan includes a visiting nurse service and the periodical 
distribution of pamphlets on health conservation and dis- 
ease prevention. 

The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. has been 
awarded the Salary Savings franchise on the Rock Island 
Lines, home office officials have announced. The franchise 
covers approximately 22,000 railroad employees in 14 
states. This franchise was closed by Jonas S. Touchstone, 
railroad Salary Savings specialist of the Lincoln National 
Life. 
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Insurance Advertisers 
To Hold Spring Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, on 
May 19 will feature as guest speakers, 
Henry C. Flower, Jr., vice-president 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., New York 
firm, and Harry K. 
manager, Na- 


advertising 
Schauffler, assistant 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
After the general meeting, which 
will be opened at 10 o’clock by Arthur 
A. Fisk, advertising manager of the 
Prudential and president of the Con- 
ference, the day’s proceedings will be 
under the direction of Ray C. Dreher, 


Boston Insurance Co., and vice-presi- 
dent of the LA.C. 

After luncheon, the Conference will 
be divided, as usual, into the respec- 
tive meetings of the group life and 
the group fire and casualty represen- 
tatives. 


Life Session Speakers 


The program of the life session, 
under the chairmanship of Charles 
E. Crane, National Life of Vermont, 
will include the following speakers: 
H. E. Richmond, Metropolitan; A. H. 
Thiemann, New York Life; Henry H. 
Putnam, John Hancock; William R. 
Chapman, Northwestern Mutual; E. 
M. Hunt, Mutual Life of New York, 
and A. H. Reddall, Equitable. 











Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 


office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 


ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. 


Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 


dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 


treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 


more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 


its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 


Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 


possible all new benefits to old policies, making 


them in effect as modern as the newest. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 

M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moscoviteh, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally 
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Canada Life Appoints 
Phelps Branch Supervisor 

Edwin J. Phelps has recently joined 
the New York City Branch of the 
Canada Life Assurance in the capac- 
ity of Branch Supervisor. 

In 1931, on graduation from Lafay- 
ette College, he entered the life insur- 
ance business through the Keane- 
Patterson Agency of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. In June, 1934, he 





Edwin J. Phelps 


became connected with the Leonard 
Agency of the National Life of Ver- 
mont in New York City, and played 
a prominent part in its organization 
and development. Within a short time 
he was appointed assistant manager. 
Union Labor Life 

The annual report of the Union 
Labor Life, recently submitted to the 
shareholders by President Matthew 
Woll, shows total assets of nearly 
three million dollars, a little more 
than half a million of which is held 
in first mortgage loans on improved 
Government _ bond 
holdings $610,552, with 
state and public utility bonds totaling 


city properties. 
amount to 


about the same figure. 

At the end of 1937 the company had 
in force $9,026,628 of individual busi- 
ness and $56,481,750 of group insur- 
ance, an increase for the year of ap- 
proximately seven millions. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


F one may judge from the tone and temper of the an- 
nual meeting of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, held last week in Washingtos, D. C., business is 
nclined to be more careful and more restrained in its 
criticisms of the Government than a year ago and is 
anxious to cooperate wherever cooperation is possible. 
Among the leading speakers were Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
f the Chase National Bank, who called for a “breathing 
spell” of two or three years in government regulation of 
business; William S. Knudsen, of General Motors, who 
wanted government brakes rather than boosts for indus- 
trial unionism, and Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
R.F.C., who warned that the government might still take 


ver the Federal Reserve System. 


NE of the essentials of democracy is the making of 
O social decisions by vote, but nowadays democracy is 
so complicated that it’s sometime difficult even to bring 
, question to the voting stage. At last by petition the 
wage-hour bill has been brought out from the House 
rules committee so that the House may vote on it. Senate 
action was expected, at the beginning of this week, on 
the revenue bill and the measure authorizing the R.F.C. 
to make loans to railroads for new equipment and main- 
tenance work. The revenue or tax bill includes much 
modified undistributed-profits and capital-gains levies, 
so reduced as to be considered encouraging to the in- 
vestment of private capital. 


* . 


HAT the capital market is already beginning to re- 

vive is indicated by two newly announced flotations— 
a $100,000,000 bond issue by the United States Steel 
Corp. and a $14,000,000 stock issue by the General Foods 
Corp. U. S. Steel’s bond issue is its first since 1909 and 
the largest single industrial bond issue offered to the 
public since October, 1929. 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended April 30 and May 7, 1938, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Apr. 30 May7 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials 129.35 127.42 126.95 129.91 
30 rails 18.38 7.73 17.50 18.71 
100 stocks 96.06 94.51 94.12 96.55 
30 bonds 82.03 81.52 81.47 83.28 


. . * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 

142 points last week to 30.5 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates. One slight ray of cheer came 
with the placing of orders for 5550 freight cars by the 
Southern Railway. 

ARTLY because of foreign selling, cotton futures 

declined last week; May contracts closed at 8.67 
cents as against 8.75 a week before. Grains showed more 
Strength; wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade 
rose “3 to 1% cents, while corn changed only fraction- 
ally—both up and down—oats declined slightly and rye 


Zained 7. to 2% cents. 




































































ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Following a luncheon-meeting of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Northern New Jersey at Newark, repre- 
sentatives of the association and of those of Trenton and 
Atlantic City, following the advice of O. Sam Cummings, 
president of the National Asssciation, formed the New 
Jersey State Association of Life Underwriters. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Howard C. Lawrence; 
vice-president, Nelson S. Cubberley, and secretary-trea- 
surer, David G. Cades. 

L. Mortimer Buckley, C.L.U., Provident Mutual Life, 
has been named to serve out the unexpired term as second 
vice-president of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. He takes over the office vacated by A. J. Johann- 
sen, Northwestern Mutual, who became general agent for 
that company at Brooklyn last month. Also, to fill vacan- 
cies on the board of directors, the following were named: 
Louis Behr, C.L.U., Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Edward H. Dooling, Prudential, and D. Miley Phipps, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual. 

Jerome Clark, vice-president of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Co., Cincinnati, and chairman of the executive 
board of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, launched the Annual Message of Life Insurance in 
St. Louis on Monday, May 9, at a breakfast held under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Mr. Clark delivered an address on “Prestige and the 
Life Underwriter,” first presented before the Havana con- 
vention of his own company early in January. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. and secretary of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, was the 
speaker before the recent monthly meeting of the Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago. Mr. Zimmerman talked on life 
insurance and its relation to fire and casualty insurance. 

Selection of agents, the cost of securing new business, 
the quality of business and other subjects pertinent to the 
agency operations of life insurance companies will be dis- 
cussed at a Southern Conference to be held under the 
auspices of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau May 
19 at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, North Carolina. This 
meeting will immediately precede the Round Table meet- 
ing of the Life Advertisers Association. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters is seek- 
ing to compile data showing the experience and other facts 
regarding its members. Questionnaires have been sent 
out to members asking how long they have been in the life 
insurance business, what business they were in prior to 
that time, their education, hobbies and public and civic 
activities. 

George Lackey, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Detroit and president of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, met with the Flint Asso- 
ciation of Qualified Life Underwriters and representatives 
of the Genesee County Bar Association recently to help 
formulate a cooperative policy between the two groups. 

“Flowers for the living,” has been adopted as a slogan 
by the San Antonio Association of Life Underwriters. 
President D. J. Farrell has announced that their meeting 
of May 16 will be designated “O. D. Douglas Day” honor- 
ing O. D. Douglas, president of the Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters and Texas general agent for the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co., with headquarters in 
San Antonio. 

A new course in life insurance selling is being offered 
by the W.P.A. Adult Education Program of the New York 
city board of Education. Practical, successful life insur- 
ance men will cooperate in presenting the course, which 
will be given every Thursday evening in Room 1604 of the 
Equitable Building, 393 Seventh avenue. 
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Farmers & Bankers Life 
Celebrates 27th Birthday 


At the beginning of this month, the 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Wichita, Kansas, cele- 
brated the twenty-seventh year of its 
existence. Entering its second quarter 
of a century of life insurance service, 
the Farmers & Bankers can look back 
on a development well carried out and 
can look ahead toward a progressive 
continuation of the ideals and aims 
already won. 

A three-day gathering of 
visors and general agents gave fitting 
recognition to the company’s anni- 
versary and also gave those present 
an opportunity for a persona] tour 
of the new home-office building which 
the company has acquired in Wichita 
and which, after complete remodeling 
and air conditioning, it will occupy 
about October of this year. The 
structure, formerly housing the 
Wichita Club, will be the first insur- 
ance company home-office building in 
that city and its completion will 
therefore have important civic, as 
well as life insurance, connotations. 
News of the Farmers & Bankers new 
home office first appeared in The 
Spectator earlier this year. 

In the upbuilding of the Farmers 
& Bankers, it is noteworthy that the 
company has had but one president, 
who is still its head. He is H. K. 
Lindsley; an executive who has 
played a leading part in Middlewest- 
ern life insurance affairs for more 
than a quarter of a century and who 
has made his ideas and his company 
a powerful factor for stability and 
common sense in the business. The 
honor of life insurance as a trust to 
be carefully guarded for the benefit 
of policyholders has been held high 
by President Lindsley and his asso- 
ciates in the operation of the Farmers 
& Bankers. He, himself, has been 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention and was one of the leaders 
in the successful move to stamp out 
the alleged “rating” of life companies 
which was working such harm and 
havoc in the business. Closely linked 
with Mr. Lindsley in the management 
of the Farmers & Bankers has been 
F. B. Jacobshagen, secretary of the 
company and head of its agency 
forces. Mr. Jacobshagen, since the 
formation of the organization on May 
1, 1911, has been a driving spirit in 
its progress and is directly responsible 
for its fine record of business pro- 
duction and for the consistent loyalty 
of its representatives. An important 
factor in the company’s achievements 
is the circumstance that its three 
leading officials today have all been 
with the company since it started. 


super- 
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money is.” 
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Ihlow’s Business 2 


A\skea how he found business, 
a veteran agent of this company replied, 
“Oh, about as usual, but I still have to go 
after it. It has never come to me. People 
with money need life insurance and are 
still buying it, so I try to go where the 


A simple formula which might help 
many who find the going hard. 


J PS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND 
Established 1871 
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Lindsley, Secre- 
L. Evans, 


They are President 
tary Jacobshagen and Dr. J. 
medical director. 

The gathering at the home office in 
Wichita at the close of the previous 
month addressed by E. C. 
Groover of Kansas City, manager of 
the Eastern Division; H. W. Milner 
of Lincoln, manager of the Northern 
Division; H. W. Sloan of Oklahoma 
City, manager of the Southern Divi- 


was 


sion; and Ray F. Flint of Lamar, 
Colorado, manager of the Central 
Division. At the general agents’ 
meeting those who described sales 
methods included the following gen- 
eral agents: Ralph Cooley of Ponca 
City; Lloyd Hummel of Lincoln; 


Clayton Mammel of Wichita; and 
Ellis Poisall of Springdale, Arkansas. 
A guest speaker at the agency ses- 
sions was W. Eugene Roesch, field 
editor of The Spectator. 


Home office officials who detailed 
the company’s progress and aims to 
the convention included President 


Lindsley, Secretary Jacobshagen (who 
alternated as chairmen of _ the 
groups), Assistant Secretary Clar- 
ence A. Swallow and Statistician Carl 
M. Young. Mr. Swallow spoke on 
“Turning the application into a pol- 
icy;” Mr. Young on policy plans. 
Entering its second quarter-century 


under the original management, the 
Farmers & Bankers exhibits an en- 
viable financial and business condition. 
Particularly impressive is its record 
of operation during the depression. 
The importance of the Farmers & 
Bankers as a Kansas institution, with 
operations extending from Minnesota 
to Texas and from Colorado to the 
Illinois border, may be assumed from 
the fact that ‘it has paid to living 
policyholders and beneficiaries since 
organization nearly thirteen and a 
half millions of dollars. The com- 
pany, operating under the strict Kan- 
registered policy law (by the 
terms of which the full legal reserve 
on every policy must be deposited with 
the State insurance department), has 
on deposit with Kansas the sum of 
$7,356,724 in acceptable securities. 
Its capital and surplus now amount 
to $700,000 and its assets aggregate 
$11,376,532. Those include 
cash for $204,957; government bonds 
direct, $698,430; bonds of government 
agencies, $2,109,808; state, county 
and municipal bonds, $1,797,013; first 
mortgage 2,663,321 (on im- 
proved real estate appraised at $8, 
969,905); and policy loans and liens 
of $2,426,095. During 1937 the com- 
pany paid to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries the sum of $877,450. 
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0. S. Cummings Talks 
To New York Agents 
Viewing savings bank insurance as 
a threat to the American Agency 
System and to the American public 
as well, O. Sam Cummings, president 
of the National of Life 
Underwriters, breezily surveyed that 
and other problems at the monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York City 
last week at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
He listed seven kinds of service that 


Association 


the life agent renders and said: “No 
clerk in any bank can do that.” 
Before the meeting 
chief speaker, the nominations of 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., for president and 
of the other officers—as recorded else- 
where in this read by 
Ralph G. Engelsman, chairman of the 
nominating Arthur V. 
Youngman, president of the associa- 
tion, announced the dinner which the 
women underwriters were to hold at 
the Commodore on the following Tues- 
day and also spoke of the formation 
of two subcommittees on public rela- 
tions. Then Arthur Smith, chairman 
of the membership pre- 
sented certificates to representatives 
of the nine New York agencies having 
100 per cent membership in the Na- 


reached its 


issue—were 


committee. 


committee, 


tional Association. 
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Like his state of Texas, Mr. Cum- 
voice—covered 
a great deal of ground. After out- 
lining what a life insurance agent 
could do that a bank clerk couldn’t, 
Mr. Cummings said that because of 
these requirements, the underwriter 
“must have more than an application 
blank and a fountain pen.” He must 
indeed have more education. The 
C.L.U. movement is excellent, but the 
“average garden variety of agent 
must do something to raise his level,” 
he said, and named five “prestige- 
building devices”: character, hard 
work, knowledge, a good company and 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion. 





mings’ talk—and his 


Myrick at Utica 
Reviews Bank Law 

With the savings bank life insur- 
ance act a closed issue for the time 
being, the New York State Life Un- 
derwriters Association will continue 
its vigilance on proposed legislation, 
Julian S. Myrick, manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York in New 
York City and honorary president of 
the State Association, told that body 
at its annual sales congress in Utica, 
May 6. 

The state in- 
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surance law which is now under dis- 
cussion will be examined very care- 
fully by the Association, said Mr. 
Myrick, and it will seek to cooperate 
with the State Department of Insur- 
ance in working out a sane plan. 

Referring to the recodification plan, 
he stated that “‘the laws which have 
worked well and are known and un- 
derstood by the insurance fraternity 
and the public should be interfered 
with as little as possible both as to 
character and phraseology so that we 
will not have to go through new de- 
cisions by the Courts or rulings by 
the Department. Your general com- 
mittee, acting under the authority of 
the State Association, is working on 
this problem.” 

Reviewing the controversy over the 
savings bank life insurance bill, Mr. 
Myrick emphasized the fact that its 
final passage was in no sense a defeat 
for the Association. Among the 
amendments to the original bill which 
the Association was in whole or in 
part responsible for introducing were: 
almost total elimination of state sub- 
sidy; $3,000 maximum; elimination 
of misrepresentation, both that the 
state and the banks were responsible 
for payment of policy obligations; and 
protection of the policyholder through 
standard provisions and premiums 
notices. 


Cautious, inguiring— 


the racoon explores his world and makes 


his decisions according to his instincts. 


The agent for life insurance has the results 
of intelligent insurance research and the 
experience of many policyholders upon 
which to base the important decisions 
affecting his own future security and that 


of his clients. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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Mass. Mutual Elects sala cees a 
Bulkley to Board POSITION WANTED T 
%:. Actuary, now employed, desires position with company offering 

The directors of the Massachusetts , . 
iit Nk Tinenne “Ciena on better prospects for the future. Age 36, married, college graduate, 
pan) . , ~ . . 
nounce the election of George Grant Fellowship Standing. Apply Box 60 Spectator. 
Bulkley as a member of the board, _ | 
succeeding Howard R. Bemis, recent- 
ly deceased. In his early experience, he served P 
A native of Connecticut and a direct as clerk and later as special agent for fi 
descendant of two early settlers of several companies; in 1911 he was tH 
Massachusetts, Mr. Bulkley is presi- appointed a special agent for the 4 
dent of the Springfield Fire and Ma- Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- " 
rine Insurance Company, Sentinel Fire ance Company; in 1912 became assis- A 
Insurance Company, Michigan Fire tant secretary of that company, in 7 
and Marine Insurance Company, and 1917 second vice-president, two years h 
New England Fire Insurance Com- later vice-president and in January, _ 
pany. He has had a long and varied 1924, he was elected president. Secre- ay 
experience in the fire field. tary of the National Board of Fire . 
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Underwriters two terms, later chair- th 
Prospecting Pays Its Own Way man of the executive committee, h lot 
‘ple li o lock was elected its president in 1937; is a 
when multip e ines tntertoc now a member of its executive com = 
Accident and Health Insurance pays more mittee. 
than extra income. It opens doors to life, group — 
and salary savings insurance sales. It’s a 
tongue-and-groove addition to your life insur- ( 
ance selling plan; it completes your selling Ba 
program just as it completes your prospects’ - 






personal insurance program. 

Multiple lines interlock. Case examples 
show how General American Life’s complete 
line of Accident and Health policies not only 
augments income but adds power to your 
presentation of other lines. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY @ The Equitable Lite of Pa 
¢ 
lowa issues both partici- St 
WALTER W. HEAD, President E P 
St. Louis, Missouri pating and non-partici- 
of Ge 
pating life policies; a 
MUETIFLE LINES annuity contracts; and = 
Participating + Non-Participating « Salary 2 f sai os St 
Savings + Juvenile + Sub-Standard « Annuities Wits Is * man-sized™ life policies 
Commercial Accident & Health «¢ Group es : for juveniles from date ? 
Life * WholesaleInsurance + Group Accident ; +t f birth ¢ 10 "— 
and Sickness «+ Group Accidental Death and ove <= or OF o age St 
Dismemberment + Group Hospitalization " 3 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 
N Topeka, Kansas, recently, I met again—after an 
| interval of four years—my friend Captain 
Patrick Irving O’Hay, gentleman, renowned soldier-of- 
fortune and intimate of the great, the near-great and 
the humble on several continents. Born to trouble and 
weaned on wars, O’Hay has been on the playing field of 
national just before the Spanish- 
American fracas at the turn of the century. The po- 
litical scenes of many countries have changed in front of 
his eyes and his personal knowledge of economic dis- 
turbances leading to war or toc revolution, or to both, is 
remarkable. Well, after talk of armed conflict had died 
down a bit, I asked him what he thought of conditions in 
the United States today. “If you mean commercially,” 
said O’Hay, “then I claim the answer is a job for the 
statesmen and economists. This I can tell you: I have 
no patience with the calamity-howlers, the spineless 
yellowbellies who preach doom for our country or. for its 
institutions. I claim that those who tell the people day 
in and day out that this country is going to the dogs 
are guilty of blasphemy! And I don’t care what their 
political party is. We need courage, not fear. We must 
find confidence within ourselves, not seek toward a pa- 
ternalistic government which is to be a father, mother 
and provider. We need cooperation, yes, but the coopera- 
tion of men individually strong and collectively united; 
not the combined mewing of a litter of weak kittens. And 
those who attack honest business are the worst of the 
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WONDER to what extent O’Hay’s remarks could be 

extended to fit a man like I. P. Mantz, president of 
the National League of Savings Bank Insurance, whose 
current vaporings appear in the “Vox Pop” section of 
Liberty for May 7? Not for an instant do I think that 
the views of Mantz represent those of the editors of 
Liberty (though I may privately question the literary 
wisdom of giving space to such folly). They merely ap- 
pear in common with all the disgruntled voices of the 
ancient Pro Bono Publico. Listen to this for sheer ab- 
surdity: “In 1929 the combined assets, of legal reserve 
life insurance companies were $17,482,309,000. By 1936 
they amounted to $26,593,740,000—an increase of $9,- 
111,431,000. Now what does this mean? It means that 
in the seven years nine billions of purchasing power has 
been frozen.” What follows is this: “In addition to 
freezing it (the purchasing power) has been de- 
pleted by another seven and one-half billions in expenses 
of operation, contributed out of the incomes of not less 
than thirty million wage-earners in support of less than 
300,000 officials, employees and agents of life insurance 
companies. To replace this sixteen and one-half billions 
of mass purchasing power, the government has done 
about eleven billion dollars worth of pump priming.” 


* * x 


NTELLIGENT men will stop to realize that in the 

very seven years Mr. Mantz worries about, the life 
insurance companies paid to policyholders, paid out in 
salaries and commissions, paid as dividends, and paid as 
medical fees and other expenses, a total of $6,797,714,- 
571. Intelligent men will also realize that the invest- 
ment of life insurance companies in utilities, railroads, 
etc., all find their way back to the pockets of workers of 











lot.” all classes. 

Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 

Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans April 10 ment April 17 ment April 24 ment May 1 ment 
ee de i $695,822 7.7: $1,061,692 11.35 $501,868 7.40 $725,440 6.79 
= ne Ry ae CRE Property. ... 2,214,139 24.60 1,807,526 19.32 2,041,751 30.11 1,913,903 17.89 
os lsaeeaiingee $2,909,961 32.33 $2,869,218 30.67 $2,543,619 37.51 $2,639,343 24.68 
any — ekeeebeeesedadecsaueens $1,528,475 16.98 $1,356,77 14.50 $89,313 1.32 $189,556 1.78 

SS cc ceckeecuevedsehehenastasees. . senna sees seen tees seen ite _teteee “$. 

SE. occtacentecveccessessevenssos $1,528,475 16.98 $1,356,777 14.50 $89,313 1.32 $189,556 1.78 
Public Utility Securities 
‘Bonds eabne eee $2,142,916 23.81 $1,986,874 21.24 $620,940 9.15 $1,333,956 12.47 
peepee 16,057 a ee ee eee A re oe 
Total ..cccceces $2,158,973 23.99 $1,986,874 21.24 $620,940 9.15 $1,333,956 12.47 
Go t Securities ce. 
gy theme BORED. cc ccccsscesecs $250,000 2.78 $350,000 3.74 $607,344 8.96 $3,941,406 36.85 
TOE occ cocncccnceesseuneee 8 | 6 stecns inn ined’ eke 0 (ile  @ateeg se per os 
‘orei Misc .2asess sccaael cnewnialllemiasiaaian canis os aren sasees one 
= ay ee eeart 2,114,789 23.50 2,663,207 28.47 2,857,680 42.13 2,565,944 23.99 
Ne a ee ck Gian h a keN : $2,364,789 96.28 $3,013,207 "$2.21 $3,465,024 51.09 $6,507,350 60.84 
Miscella 8 riti e 
a... 4 $5,000 .05 $125,000 1.38 $50,000 74 $25,000 23 
BEE, Aids ch bncheanatedaneh 33,123 37 4,345 .05 13,050 . 2 
Total $38,123 42 $129,345 «21.88 $63,050 93 $25,000 23 
; ~ = - 7 -~ p 

— $6,041,180 67.12 $6,481,858 69.28 $4,225,277 62.30 $8,055,862 75.32 

Stoeks 49,180 55 4,845 .05 13,050 - eee saee 

Loans 2,909,961 32.33 2,869,218 30.67 2,548,619 $7.51 2,639,343 24.68 

Total "$9,000 321 100.00 $9,355,421 100.00 $6,781,946 100.00 $10,695,205 100.00 
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With The Editors 


The Annual Message 


HIS week climaxes the great- 
est campaign of indirect sell- 
ing that has ever been conducted 
by the American life insurance 
companies, establishing and sta- 
bilizing The Annual Message of 
Life Insurance on a basis of 
dignity and worth that will re- 
dound to the everlasting benefit 
ot the industry. The emphasis 
on the number of calls an agent 
may make or the direct sales ef- 
fort he may exert during this 
particular week has been re- 
moved but the institutional voice 
of life insurance has been mag- 
nified many times this year. The 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising devoted to the movement 
is far more extensive than ever 
before, as well as the quality and 
quantity of radio advertising 
and endorsement. This latter 
phase of the week’s activities 
was inaugurated on Monday 
morning with a broadcast from 
the nation’s capital by Secretary 
of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
and by Joseph C. Behan, chair- 
man of the National Committee 
on Life Insurance Education. 
N. Y. Representative Barton fol- 
lowed with another address over 
a national hook-up Monday eve- 
ning and various other similar 
addresses by men of outstanding 
prominence will follow through- 
out the week, each and every 
one of them urging upon the 
American public the advantages 
of the protection that is afforded 
only through life insurance. 
Local associations in every im- 
portant city in the country are 
cooperating with well planned 
programs of publicity and by 
staging impressive luncheons 
and dinners at which the theme 


of protection will prevail, and 
finally, the indivdual agents of 
the various states and cities all 
are cooperating with the work 
of the central committee. 

As an example of the manner 
in which the newspapers of ur- 
ban centers are backing up the 
campaign, it was noticed that the 
New York Herald Tribune car- 
ried two full pages of reading 
matter devoted to the week’s ef- 
forts, in which such men as 
Cummings, Riehle, Myrick, 
Hull, Cerf, and others prominent 
in life insurance affairs, gave 
constructive accounts of what 
their service is and what it does 
for the public. Similar material, 
backed up by the Educational 
Committee’s material, featured 
the public prints in all other 
cities throughout the land, all in 
addition to the paid advertise- 
ments which are paced by the 
double page spreads in the two 
big weekly national magazines. 

It is a source of satisfaction 
that the directors of this year’s 
big promotional campaign did 
not attempt to concentrate their 
fire upon the mere six days of 
the one week, but rather led up 
to it wit! : : - +a 
preliminz a a 
ther that this effort wiil be con- 
tinued throughoutthe year. Some 
of the concrete examples of what 
will be accomplished in order to 
sustain the good effects of the 
Annual Message Week will ap- 
pear in the form of constructive 
magazine articles and newspaper 
items which will follow in the 
last half of the year and in the 
form of personal contacts that 
will be maintained with key men 
in various influential centers. 

It appears that the dream of 
those life insurance leaders who 


long since visualized a great in- 
stitutional, year-around advertis- 
ing program for the life insur- 
ance business might yet come 
true. 


Handling National 
Problems 


T is interesting to note how 

differently two great nations 
act which find themselves in not 
exactly the same, but in pretty 
similar political and economic 
conditions. Great Britain and 
the United States are the leading 
democratic powers, they are the 
leading nations in economic 
wealth and resources, in political 
power and prestige; they are 
both engaged at this time in ex- 
traordinary efforts, the United 
States in the task of providing 
relief for millions of unem- 
ployed and helpless people, 
Great Britain in that of arming 
up to the threat of Fascist dic- 
tatorships. 

But when it comes to financ- 
ing these programs, the Amer- 
ican approach is quite different 
from that of the British Gov- 
ernment. Here, the Administra- 
lion proposes to charge the 
extraordinary cost of relief, pub- 
lic works, and the social pro- 
gram to capital rather than to 
revenue account. In London, the 
Cabinet thinks otherwise. It has 
taken the definite stand that 
British credit must be upheld, 
come what may. It has also 
made no secret of its intention 
to see to it that foreign opinion 
be the very best regarding Brit- 
ish financial policy. It has there- 


fore raised income taxes, and 
raised them by a _ substantial 
margin. 
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